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PREFACE 


WE have all heard and read amusing anecdotes 
that we rack our memories to reproduce in vain 
when there is need for their quotation. Alas! they 
have vanished from memory. But here in this 
book they are collected, always at hand for use, 
in their appropriate sections, and readily found. 

Most humorous or witty anecdotes are to be 
chuckled over when read, but are not suited for 
quotation in conversation or in public address. All 
the stories in this volume are inserted on account 
of their quotability. Most of them are modern 
and novel, but the peculiarity that distinguishes 
them all is that they can be aptly quoted in 
speeches, articles, and conversation. 

Happy the man who, when called upon to make 
an after-dinner speech, has a fitting anecdote to 
arouse and charm his sometimes repleted and 
somnolent audience—at least one in the middle of 
his speech to retain attention, and one for a telling 
conclusion. He finds them here appropriate and 
enlivening on pages 128-136. 

Happy the political speaker who on the hustings, 
in face of an audience partly hostile, is able as 
he begins his address to recall a timely jocular 
anecdote that puts his auditors into good-humour, 
and ensures at least the attention of his opponents ; 
and thrice happy is he if he has a story, or even 
an electric phrase, that will put to rout his hecklers 
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amid the laughter of his supporters. Such anec- 
dotes and phrases will be found, numerous and 
effective, on pages 64-75 and pages 210-223. 

Happy the legislator who can gain the interest 
and approval of that difficult audience, the House 
of Commons, by a fresh and pungent phrase 
adapted to the place and occasion. Such epigrams 
will be found on pages 210-223. 

Happy the bridegroom, “ best man,” or wedding 
guest, who, at the after-marriage feast, finding it 
incumbent upon him to “say a few words ” has 
at command choice anecdotes relating to marriage 
and marriage ceremonies, with which to felicitate 
the smiling bride, to soothe the nervous but happy 
bridegroom, and to ‘set the table in a roar.” 
Here they are in profusion, and all delightful and 
quotable, on pages 96-116. 

Happy the guest at a social meeting who is 
equipped to win popularity and to impart verve 
and jollity to the entertainment by the quotation 
of suitable bon mots, puzzles and jokes. Here 
they are, a choice selection, admirably adapted 
for the purpose, on pages 210-223. 

Happy the writer of article or book who can 
find in the pressure of composition the required 
allusion or anecdote to illustrate his theme. On 
pages 117-127 he will find abundant material 
for his purpose. 

Clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers, business 
men, artists, seamen, farmers, travellers, will find 
in this book anecdotes relating to their calling, 
which they can quote with telling effect either in 
conversation or in social or public gatherings. 
They have been brought together here in their | 
several sections, under distinct headings, for the 
convenience of the various quoters. 

What a boon it is not to be obliged to search 
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through books or magazines, or to implore the 
aid of friends, or to depend on a treacherous 
memory, but to have always ready an inexhaustible 
store of the best and most laughter-provoking 
stories, collected in a single volume, and all exactly 
suited for quotation, whatever subject you have 
in hand. 
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Quotable Anecdotes 


FOR DOCTORS 


And Yet it Wasn’t Alarming. 
A YOUNG doctor in a country district was called 
one night by an old farmer to his first case. 
The patient was the farmer’s son, who was lying 
on the bed in much pain. The young medico 
threw out his chest and said: ‘‘ This should 
cause you no alarm. It is nothing but a crustified 
exegesis antispasmodically emanating from’ the 
physical refrigerator, producing a prolific source 
of irritability in the pericranial epidermis.” 

The farmer looked at him and replied: ‘* Just 
what I said; but his mother thought it was 
stomach-ache.” 


As it Goes. 

December 15th.—‘‘ Doctor, if you get me out 
of this, I'll willingly give you all my earthly 
possessions.” 


January 15th.—‘‘ Mary, what do you think of 
that robber sending me a bill for £10 for ten 
visits?” . 


Perfectly Safe. 
‘* Are you sure,’’ an anxious patient once asked 
a physician, ‘‘are you sure that I shall recover? 
11 
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I have heard that doctors sometimes give wrong 
diagnoses and have treated patients for pneumonia, 
who afterwards died of typhoid fever.” 

““You’ve been woefully misinformed,” replied 
the medico indignantly. ‘“‘If I treat a man for 
pneumonia, he dies of pneumonia.” 


How to Get Rest. 

Doctor.—‘‘ What your husband needs, Mrs. 
Nagget, is a complete rest. I have prescribed 
a sleeping draught.” 

Mrs. N.—‘‘ Very well, doctor; when shall I 
give it to him?” 

Doctor.—‘‘ Don’t give it to him at all. Take 
it yourself.” 


He had Manners. 


A characteristic Irish story is that of an old 
dame’s encounter with a doctor, who, when driving 
along a narrow lane to visit a patient, had diffi- 
culty in avoiding running over the old woman who 
was picking up some turves which had fallen from 
a passing cart. 

‘Women and donkeys are always in the way,” 
he said, tartly. . 

‘“‘ Shure, sir,’’ was the old woman’s apt reply. 
“I’m glad ye’ve the manners to put yourself 
last.” 7 


The Reason. 


Mr. Harold Begbie quotes in The Happy Irish 
an amusing story that he got from the doctor of a 
little town that he visited in the course of his tour 
of Ireland : 

I was rung up pretty late one night by a 
peasant from an outlying village, fifteen miles 
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away. It was in the days before I had a car. 
The wind was blowing horribly, the rain was sweep- 
ing against the house, and it was deadly cold. 
The peasant asked me rather shamefacedly if I 
would come and see his mother. I invited him 
Siecotie in. ~ Patrick,’’ I said ‘to him, “‘ your 
mother is a very old woman.” 

““I know that, doctor,’’ he admitted. 

““She’s over eighty, Patrick.”’ 

> one's all that, doctor.” 

‘“And nothing that I could do to-night would 
be of the smallest use to her.” 

** Sure, doctor,” said he, ‘I know very well it’s 
the truth you are telling me ; but me poor mother, 
do you see, would have me come and fetch you 
because she does not want to die a natural death.” 


A Sure Cure. 


Doctor.—‘‘ Well, Mr. Jackson, how are you 
feeling this morning?” 

Mr. Jackson.—‘‘ Much better, thank you. The 
only thing that troubles me is my breathing.” 

Doctor.—‘‘ Um—yes. We must see if we can 
do something to stop that.” 


Good for Doctors. 


Doctor’s Wife.—‘‘ Yes, my husband is so rushed 
I scarcely see him five minutes a day.” 


Her Friend.—‘‘ Dear me, has a new epidemic 
broken out?” 
Doctor's Wife.—“ No ; the people are returning 


from the fashionable summer resorts.” 


Looking for a Reward. 
Algy’s Mother.—‘‘I suppose yer gettin’ a good 
fee, sir, fer attendin’ to the rich Smith boy?” 
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Doctor.—‘ Well, yes, I get a pretty good fee ; 
but why do you ask?” 

Algy’s Mother.—‘‘ Well, I ’ope you won’t for- 
get that my little Algy threw the brick that ‘it ’im.”’ 


Between Two Fires. 

The young doctor and his friend, the drug 
clerk, were sitting at the club window when a 
richly dressed woman passed. 

‘‘There goes the only woman I ever loved,” 
sighed the young M.D. 

‘*So?” queried the other. ‘‘ Then why don’t 
you marry her?” 

‘“Can’t afford it; she’s my best patient.” 


A Doctor’s Wish. 


‘‘ What is your greatest wish, doctor, now that 
you have successfully passed for your degree?” 
Young Doctor.—‘‘ To put ‘ Dr.’ before my own 
name and ‘Dr.’ after the name of other people.” 


The Advance of Science. 

The doctor told her that what she needed was 
a good hearty meal at night and then to stop 
thinking about her stomach. “* But, doctor, only 
two months ago you told me to avoid dinner at 
night, and to take a light supper instead.”’ 

‘““Oh, did I?” replied her medical adviser, re- 
flectively. ‘“‘ Well, that shows what marvellous 
strides medical science is making |” 


A Morning Call. 


A prominent physician is said to be on the war- 
path as regards a certain fiend who broke into 
his slumbers a few nights since. It was about 
two o’clock in the morning, and very cold, when 
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in his dreams he thought it was Sunday morning, 
and the bells ringing with all their might. But 
gradually that idea fell away and he came to the 
consciousness that the telephone had been ringing 
for about five minutes. Jumping out of bed with 
the eager expectation always attending on a sudden 
call, the doctor rushed with bare feet over the 
cold floor, and shivering, yelled out, ‘“‘ Hello!” 

“Hello, doctor! Have you got any instruments 
or are you prepared to dress the wounds of a 
man who has been cut all to pieces with a 
hatchet? ” 

‘*Oh yes, oh yes,” quickly responded the phy- 
sician as visions of his favourite practice came to 
his mind. “* Where is the——” 

‘All right, doctor. JI am much obliged. If I 
come across a man cut to pieces by a hatchet 
between now and daylight I'll let you know.” 

The doctor hasn’t found the fiend who tele- 
phoned him, neither has he found a man cut up 
by a hatchet. 


Where to Find Them. 

A physician finding a lady reading “ Twelfth 
Night,” said: ‘‘ When Shakespeare wrote about 
Patience on a monument did he mean doctors’ 


patients? ”’ 
‘‘No,” she answered, ‘‘ you don’t find them on 


monuments, but under them’! ”’ 


Same Treatment. 

“Doctor,” said a Bristol woman, “ my husband 
suffers from a buzzing noise in his ears.” 

“Better have him to go to Bournemouth for a 
month.” ay 

‘‘But he can’t get away. 

‘““Then you go.” 
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The Doctor’s Joke. 

‘*Ma doctor’s a rale joker,’ began Mrs. A., 
bustling in to impart the latest to her next-door 
neighbour the other morning. ‘‘ Yestreen he ex- 
amin’t me, an’ sat doon tae write something. I 
kept talkin’ an’ explainin’. Suddenly he lukit up 
an’ said quietly: ‘How has your system been? 
Hold out your tongue.’ Sae I pit oot that member, 
an’ he began tae write. He wrote, an’ I held oot 
ma tongue till he drappit, an’ said: ‘That will 
do.’ ‘But,’ says I, ‘doctor, ye hevna look’t at 
it.’ »“*.No,* says he, ~1 didn't: care t0:)) 9) may 
wanted to keep it still while I wrote the pre- 
scription.’ ” 


Why Look? 


Mrs. Jenkins, a regular visitor in the doctor’s 
consulting room, started on the long story of her 
troubles. The doctor endured it patiently and gave 
her another bottle. At last she started out, and 
the doctor was congratulating himself, when she 
stopped and exclaimed: 

‘““Why, doctor, you didn’t look to see if my 
tongue was coated?” 

‘““T know it isn’t,’ wearily replied the medical 
man. ‘You don’t find grass on a race track.” 


A Swollen Bill. 


‘“Did your doctor reduce the swelling?” 
“Yes, but: he put it in the bill.’’ 


Let Them All Come. 


Doctor (to patient).—‘‘ Your case is a serious 


one, sir, and I think a sopgtttaas had better be 
held. de 


Patient (too sick to care for Day chenes — ver 
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well, doctor, have as many accomplices as you 
ace? : 


Wait. 


“How hollow it sounds!” said a patient to the 
doctor sounding his chest. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said the doctor, ‘ wait 
till we get to the head.”’ 


A Heaven-sent Ailment. 
“Who’s sick up at yo’ house, Miz Smif?” 


asked George Washington Jones. “It’s ma 
brudder Sam,” replied Mrs. Smith. ‘‘ What’s he 
got de mattah wif him?” ‘Dey can’t tell. He 


eats an’ he sleeps all right, an’ he stays out in de 
veranda in de sun all day, but he can’t do no work 
mean. | t1e. can tawork?”’ = Not a.,bit.72 Mr. 
Jones raised his eyes to heaven. “Law, Miz 
Smif, dat ain’t no disease what yo’ brudder’s got. 
Dat am a gift.” 


When You See the Sister. 

A lady was very ill. Her doctor brought a 
specialist to see her. She had warned her sister 
to hide behind a screen in the drawing-room, so 
as to overhear their opinion when in consultation 
after examination. 

When the doctors came into the drawing-room 
the specialist said: ‘* Well, of all the ugly-looking 
women ever I saw, that one’s the worst.” 

‘* Ah,” said the local doctor, ‘‘ but wait till you 
see the sister.” 


A Bad Diagnosts.. 

‘‘T made an awful mistake the other day,” said 
the modern Bob Sawyer, sadly. ‘‘ Operated on 
a man for appendicitis, and he didn’t have what 
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I thought.” “ He hadn't appendicitis at all, then? ” 
‘“Oh yes, he had appendicitis all right, but he 
didn’t have any money.” 


What it Proved. 


A quack doctor was holding forth about his 
““medicines ’’ to a rural audience. ‘“ Yes, gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘“‘I have sold these pills for over 
twenty years, and never heard a word of com- 
plaint. Now, what does that prove?” 

A voice in the crowd: ‘‘ That dead men tell 
no tales.”’ 


Temperature Higher. 

A doctor was attending a dangerous case where 
a Scottish butler was engaged. On calling in the 
forenoon he said to Donald: “I hope your 
master’s temperature is much lower to-day than 
it was last night.” 

“T’m no sae sure about that,’’ replied the 
butler, ‘‘for he deed this morning.”’ 


A Cat Needed. 


An Irishman, in great fright and haste, rushed 
into his master’s surgery and exclaimed: ‘ Be- 
dad, the boy Tim has swallowed a rat.”’ 

‘Then bedad,” said the doctor, ‘tell the boy 
Tim to swallow a cat.” 


The Proper Treatment. 


It was the practice of a certain doctor to charge 
a guinea for the first visit, and ten shillings and 
sixpence for the subsequent ones. A new patient 
thought he would save half a guinea, so when he 
went into the consulting room he remarked: 
‘“Good morning, doctor. Here I am again.” 
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The medical man looked at him for a few 
moments and replied: ‘‘Oh yes, you are going 
along all right. Take the same treatment as 
before.” 


Another Operation Needed. 

Smith had just been operated on for appendicitis. 
During his period of convalescence he became quite 
chummy with the two other patients who shared 
the ward with him. ‘How are you feeling, boys? ”’ 
said Smith to them’ one morning. 

“Oh, we are all right,” they both answered 
together, ‘considering that we had to undergo 
two operations.” 

“Why, how was that?’ questioned Smith in 
an agitated voice. 

‘* Because the doctor assigned to this ward is 
an idiot. In collecting his instruments after the 
operation he missed a needle and a scissors. ‘The 
former he found in me, and the latter in my 
friend here on the right. You see now the reason 
for the two operations.” 

Just then the surgeon put his head in the door 
and asked: ‘‘ Has anyone seen my silk hat?” 

Smith fainted. 


The Weakest Part. 

Student.—‘‘ How is it, doctor, that I always take 
a cold in my head?” 

Doctor.—‘‘ It’s a well-known principle, sir, that 
a cold is most likely to settle in the weakest 
part. It goes where there’s most room.” 


Lest he should Think it a Failure. 
A New York surgeon was performing an opera- 
tion on a patient when a fire started at a ware- 
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house across the road, illuminating the whole 
operating theatre. Having finished, the doctor 
turned to the nurse and said dryly: “Say, nurse, 
I notice the patient is coming to. I guess I had 
better draw the blinds. I don’t want him to think 
the operation hasn’t been a success.” 


Taking Time. 

An old negro was taken ill, and called in a 
physician of his own race. After a time, as there 
was no improvement, he asked for a white doctor. 
Soon after arriving the doctor felt the old man’s 
pulse and then examined his tongue. ‘‘ Did your 
other doctor take your temperature?’”’ he asked. 

‘¢ I don’t know, boss,” replied the ailing man ; 
‘“‘T hain’t missed anything but my watch as yet.” 


The Medicine gave Great Satisfaction. 

A young fellow wearing a blithesome smile and 
an Ulster overcoat came out of the St. Nicholas 
and rushing up to a professional-looking gentle- 
man passing by, said: ‘‘ Why, doctor, I am glad 
to see you. I want to thank you for that medicine 
you prescribed for me.”’ 

‘It helped you, did it?” the old gentleman 
beamingly inquired. 

‘It helped me wonderfully. 

** How many bottles did you find it necessary 
to take?” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t take any of it. My, uncle took 
one bottle, and I am his sole heir.”’ 


A Healthy Locality. 

** Healthy? ”’ . 

‘“T should say it was healthy. Why, ANN 
only been one death in this place in ten years,’ 
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““Who was it died? ’’ 
““Dr. Barkins. Died of starvation.’ 


Not for Publication. 


“Here is a letter it would Padly do for us to 
publish,” said the patent-medicine quack. “A 
man writes: *I have just taken the first bottle 
of your medicine.’ ” 

“Well?” said his partner. 

“There it breaks off short, and is signed in 
another handwriting, ‘ Per Executor ’. 2 


The Last Sensible Word. 


Sir Hector Cameron was talking to nurses and 
was impressing among other things the necessity 
of tact. He told of a Glasgow doctor who had 
been called out to see a man who was very ill 
some distance away. He examined him, and called 
. the nurse when he went away, and said: ‘‘ You 
must watch the case very closely through the 
night, and tell me all the symptoms when I come 
back in the morning.” The man became very 
ill in the night and talked a lot of nonsense in 
his fever. When the doctor returned in the 
morning he said to the nurse: ‘ Tell me exactly 
what happened after I left.”” “‘ You were hardly 
out of the room,” she said, “‘ when he said: ‘ When 
did that old fool say he was coming back again?’ 
And that was the last sensible word the patient 
spoke.” 


His Work. 

A noted British doctor, while waiting in his 
carriage for the funeral of one of his patients to 
start, happened to see his tailor pass with a parcel 
under his arm. ‘‘ Where are you going, Jones?” 
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said he. ‘Like yourself, sir, home with my 
work,” was the reply. 


He Pitied the Finder. 

An individual, six feet four high, and stout in 
proportion, presented himself at a doctor’s office. 
‘Well, sir,” said the doctor, ‘‘ what can I do 


for you?” ‘* Doctor,” replied the giant in a voice 
that made the windows rattle, “‘I’ve lost my 
appetite.” ‘I pity the party who has found it,” 
answered the doctor solemnly; ‘‘unless he’s a 


millionaire he’ll be a ruined man before the month’s 
out.” 


A Medico’s Translation. 

“Of the dead nothing is left but the bones,” 
is the way a medical student construed “‘ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum ” (Concerning the dead let 
nothing be said but good). 


After the Accident. 


Bystander. —* Doctor, what do you think of this 
man’s injuries? ” 

Doctor.—‘‘ Humph, two of them are undoubtedly 
fatal; as for the rest of them, time alone can 
tell,” 


Medical Evidence. 

Doctor (in the witness-box).—‘‘ On examining 
the plaintiff, I found a severe contusion of the 
left optical nerve, together with extravasation of 
the blood under the epidermis, which was slightly 
abraded.” 

Judge.—** You simply mean a black eye?” 

Doctor.—* Yes.” 

Judge.—** Then why didn’t you say so at once? ”’ 
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What a Pity. , 


Doctor.—‘‘ You see, wifey dear, I have pulled 
my patient through after all; a very critical case, 
I can tell you.” 

His Wife.—“* Yes, dear hubby, but then you are 
so clever in your profession. Ah, if I had only 
known you five years earlier, I feel sure that my 
first husband—my poor Thomas—would have been 
saved.” 


Another Lydy. 

The house surgeon of a London hospital was 
attending to the injuries of a poor woman whose 
arm had been severely bitten. As he was dressing 


the wound, he said: ‘‘I cannot make out what 
sort of animal bit you. This is too small for a 
horse’s bite, and too large for a dog’s.” ‘‘ Oh, 


sir,’ replied the patient, ‘‘ it wasn’t an animal ; it 
was another lydy.” 
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Have you Ceased ? 
IT is frequently the case that an over-zealous 
advocate puts himself, by assuming a false postu- 
late, into a position where, being unable either to 
recede or advance, he is easily driven to the wall. 
As when a judge, presiding in a Civil Court, re- 
quired a witness to give a categorical answer to 
a certain question. 

‘““T cannot answer yes or no,” remonstrated the 
witness, “‘ without some qualification.” 

‘““ Yes, you can,” said the judge, ‘‘ and you must. 
A categorical answer is always possible.” 

‘““ Will you permit me, your honour, to test that 
decision? ”’ 

** Certainly.” 

“Then give me a categorical answer to this 
question: Have you ceased beating your wife? ”’ 

To reply either yes or no would so manifestly 
have involved the judge in an absurd situation, 
that his decision suffered an immediate collapse. 


Wanted all the Spoils. 


An old coloured man charged with stealing 
chickens was arraigned in court and was incrimi- 
nating himself, when the judge said: 

“You ought to have a lawyer. Where’s your 


lawyer? ”’ 
24 
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“Ah ain’t got no lawyer, jedge,’”’ said the old 
man. 

“ Very well, then,” said his honour, ‘‘ I'll assign 
a lawyer to defend you.” 

“Oh no, suh ; no, suh! Please don’t do dat!” 
the darky begged. 

“Why not?” asked the judge. ‘‘It won’t cost 
you anything. Why don’t you want a lawyer?” 

“Well, jedge, Ah’ll tell you, suh,” said the old 
man, waving his tattered old hat confidentially. 
“ Hit’s dis way. Ah wan’ tah enjoy dem chickens 
mahse’f.”’ 


Misunderstood. 
Judge.—* Did you see the prisoner at the bar? ”’ 
Witness.—‘‘ No, your honour ; he was in the 


street, on his back, when I got to the saloon.” 


An Old Tale Retold. 


The day was drawing to a close. Judge, jurors, 
witnesses, and lawyers—all were growing weary. 
Counsel for the prosecution was cross-examining 
the defendant. 

‘‘ Exactly how far is it between the two towns? ”’ 
he asked at length. 

For some time the man sat thinking; then: 
‘* About four miles as the cry flows,’ came the 
answer. 

‘“You mean as the flow cries!” retorted the 
man of law. 

The judge leaned forward. 

** No,” he remarked, suavely, ‘he means as 
the fly crows.” 

And they all looked at one another, feeling that 
something was wrong somewhere. 
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Didn’t Know how Great the Insult. 

A man went to a judge and asked whether he 
could bring suit for slander against a man who 
had called him a rhinoceros. 

‘“* Why, certainly,” 
he call you that? ” 

‘* About three years ago.” 

‘‘Three years ago! And you only start suit 
to-day? ”’ 

‘* But, your honour, yesterday I saw a rhino- 
ceros for the first time.” 


said the judge. ‘‘ When did 


A Subtle Sarcasm. 


It is always interesting to know what a wit 
considers one of his best jeux d’esrrit; the fol- 
lowing, in Judge Darling’s opinion, ranks as one 
of his best: 

In summing up a case and dealing with the 
suggestion that poets do not avail themselves of 
actual events and circumstances, he pointed out 
that Gray’s immortal lines, 


Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise, 


were naturally enough suggested by ‘‘ A Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,”’ a jest much appreciated 
by Etonians alike at the Bar and in Eton itself. 


Sociability Vain. 

First Motorist.—‘‘ I thought you said if I were 
sociable with the judge I should get off?” 

Second Motorist.—‘‘ Were you?” 

First Motorist.—‘‘ Yes; I said: ‘Good morn- 
ing’; how are you to-day?’ and he replied: 
* Fine—£5.’” 
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Guilty. 

A negro, Senet with stealing a watch, had 
been brought before the court. 

The judge was not convinced that he was guilty, 
and said: ‘* You are acquitted.” 

“ Acquitted? ”’ said Sam. ‘‘ What do you mean, 
judge? ”’ 

“ That’s the decision. You are acquitted.” 

“ Judge, does dat mean I have to give up the 

watch? ” 


It Might have Been. 

The Lancashire woman didn’t waste many words 
when she told the magistrate that ‘‘ if her had hit 
her, as her hit her, her would a kill’t her, or else 
er her.” 


He Anticipates. 

A judge is supposed to arrive at his conclusions 
with care and after much thought, and it proves 
exasperating to counsel to find himself frequently 
anticipated before he has had time to develop his 
case. Lord Avonmore was said to be particularly 
prone to this fault, and was once very neatly 
rebuked by Curran, who as a friend could take 
liberties. Curran had been delayed, and was ex- 
plaining. “‘I needed a little time to recover from 
what I witnessed as I was hurrying along,” Curran 
was saying. ‘‘ On my way I passed through the 
market.” 

“Yes, I know, the Cattle Market,” struck in 
his lordship. 

‘“* Exactly, the Cattle Market ; and passing near 
one of the stalls I beheld a brawny butcher 
brandishing a sharp, gleaming knife. A calf he 
was about to slay was awaiting the death stroke, 
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when at that moment—that critical moment—a 
lovely little girl in all the sportive mirth of child- 
hood came bounding from her father’s stall. Before 
a moment had passed the butcher plunged his 
knife in the breast of——’”’ 

‘Good God! his child!” sobbed the judge, 
deeply affected. 

‘“* No, my lord, the calf,” rejoined Curran ; “‘ but 
your lordship often anticipates.” 


Had. 


In one of the high courts in England the bar- 
rister was rebuked for obstreperousness by the 
judge, who was a man of inferior qualities. No 
one knew why he was promoted. 

Judge (angrily).—‘*‘ Do you know why I am 
bere?.7 

Barrister.—** Ah, my lord, that is where you 
have me!” 


Unable to Teach Manners. 

A rude barrister on one occasion continued talk- 
ing, disregarding the judge’s orders. 

Judge.—‘‘ Mr. ——, I can teach you law, but 
I am afraid I cannot teach you manners.” 

Barrister.—‘‘ That is so, my lord.” 


Lord Morris’s Description of a Western Fury. 

“In the West,” he said, ‘‘the Court is gener- 
ally packed with people whose names all begin 
with one letter. Michael, Morris (himself) on the 
Bench, ten men of the name of Murphy, and two 
men of the name of Moriarty in the jury-box, and 
two other Moriartys in the dock, and the two 
Moriartys on the jury going in fear of their lives 
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and the ten Murphys if they don’t find against 
their own friends.” 

He was no kinder to the grand juries. 

““* Gentlemen of the jury,’ said I to them, ‘ will 
you take your accustomed places, and may I never 
laugh if they didn’t all walk into the dock.’ ”’ 


An Excellent Pun. 
During the hearing of a lawsuit the judge 
reproved a man for making unnecessary noise. 
‘““Your honour,’ was the reply, “‘I have lost 
my overcoat, and I am looking about to find it.” 
‘Well, sir,” said the judge, ‘‘ people often lose 
whole suits here without making so much disturb- 
ance as that.” 


Another Admirable Pun. 

A learned judge, on fining a man for spitting 
while in court, said: ‘‘ If you expectorate in court, 
you cannot expect to rate as a gentleman.”’ 


His Only Mother. 

A barrister, defending a prisoner in Limerick, 
said: ‘‘ Gentleman of the jury, think of his poor 
mother—his only mother.” 


Unearned Income. - 
‘‘How do you earn your living, Beresford?” 
ident. I’m a:lawyer.” 


What Caused the Noise? 

When a case was being heard at the Four Courts, 
the judge while speaking was interrupted by a 
rasping, grating sound, and he said: 

‘Mr. Healy, can you tell what this noise is?” 
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Mr. Healy replied calmly: ‘‘ My lord, I think 
it must be junior counsel filing an affidavit.” 


Against Recall. 

Mike.—‘‘ Do yez believe in the recall of judges, 
Pate 

Pat.—‘‘ That I do not. The last time I was 


up before his honour, he sez: ‘I recall that face. 
Sixty days!’ I am agin’ the recall of judges.” 
His Will. 


An elderly gentleman who knew something of 
law lived in an Irish village where no solicitor 
had ever penetrated, and was in the habit of 
arranging the disputes of his neighbours and 
making their wills. At an early hour one morning 
he was aroused from his slumbers by a loud knock- 
ing at his gate, and, putting his head out of the 
window, he asked who was there. 

“It’s me, yer honour, Paddy Flaherty ; I could 
not get a wink of sleep, thinking of the will I, have 
made |!” 

‘““What’s the matter with the will?” said the 
amateur lawyer. 

‘“* Matter, indeed!” replied Pat. ‘‘Sure I’ve’ 
-not left myself a three-legged stool to sit down 
upon |” ; 


A Compliment. 

An old Scottish woman had just been dismissed 
on a charge of being drunk and incapable, and 
was profuse in her thanks. 

“I thocht you wadna be hard,” she remarked 
to the magistrate, as she left the dock. ‘I ken 
fine that a kind hert often beats under an ugly 
face.” 
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Had One Weak Point. 


A social worker was visiting a Southern peni- 
tentiary, when one prisoner in some way took his 
fancy. The prisoner was a negro who evinced a 
religious fervour as deep as it was gratifying to 
the caller.’ 

“ Of what were you accused? ”’ the prisoner was 
asked. 

“Dey says I took a watch,” answered the negro. 
“TI made a good fight. I had a dandy lawyer, 
an’ he done prove an alibi wif ten witnesses. Den 
my lawyer he shore made a strong speech to de 
eee but it “wasn't: no use, suh: I gets ten 
months.” 

‘““T don’t see why you were not acquitted,” said 
the social worker. 

‘* Well, suh,” explained the prisoner, “‘ dere was 
shore one weak spot bout my defence—dey found 
de watch in my pocket.”’ 


Proof Positive. 


Magistrate.—‘‘ And what was the prisoner 
doing? ” 

Constable.—‘‘ ’E were ’avin’ a very ’eated argu- 
ment with a cabdriver, yer worship.” 

Magistrate.—‘‘ But that doesn’t prove he was 
drunk.” 

Constable.—‘‘ Ah! But there worn’t no cab- 


driver there, yer worship.” 


Definition of a Lawyer. 

Little Willie. —‘‘ What is a lawyer, pa?” 

Pa.—‘ A lawyer, my son, is a man who induces 
two other men to strip for a fight, and then runs 
off with their clothes.” 
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Ending the Agony. 

An English judge, Sir Henry Hawkins, was pre- 
siding over a very long and tedious trial, and 
listening as attentively as he could to a protracted 
and wearying speech from an eminent counsel 
learned in the law. 

Presently Sir Henry pencilled a brief note and 
sent it to the lawyer in question. Opening it, 
that gentleman read as follows: 


PATIENCE COMPETITION. 


Gold medal: Sir Henry Hawkins. 
Honourable mention: Job. 


Counsel’s display of oratory came to an abrupt 
end. 


What a Charge. 


The attorney for the gas company was making 
a popular address. ‘‘ Think of the good the gas 
company has done!”’ he cried. ‘If I were per- 
mitted a pun, I would say, in the words of the 
immortal poet, “ Honour the Light Brigade.’ ”’ 

Voice of a consumer from the audience: ‘‘ Oh, 
what a charge they made! ” 


The Penalty for Bigamy. 
One of the witticisms of Lord Russell of Killoweh 
was his answer to a question from a distinguished 
counsel who asked what the heaviest penalty for 
bigamy was. 
‘Two mothers-in-law,’ 


? 


said Russell promptly. 


Evidence of Character. 
On another occasion Russell was listening 
patiently to a long-winded address which an excited 
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prisoner was delivering, the purport of his remark's 
being to prove that he was an injured innocent. 
Lord Russell gave him every attention, but happen- 
ing not to catch the last few words, he said:: 
*“'What was your last sentence?” 

*“* Six months hard, my lord,” was the unexpected 


reply. 


A Complimentary Definition. 

A lady asked Mr. Jekell what was the difference 
between a solicitor and an attorney. ‘‘ Precisely 
the same,” he answered, ‘‘ as between a crocodile 
and an alligator.” 


A Plea of Insanity. 

Judge (to prisoner).—‘‘ You are found guilty 
of meeting the plaintiff in a lonely street, knocking 
him down, and robbing him of everything except 
a gold watch which he had with him. What have 
you to say?” Prisoner.—‘: Had he a gold watch, 
my lord, with him at the time?” Judge.—‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.”” Prisoner.—‘‘ Then, I put in a plea of 
insanity.” 


His Observation. 


Counsel.—‘“‘ Did you observe anything particular 
about the prisoner? ” 

Witness.—‘‘ Yes, his whiskers.”’ 

Counsel.—‘‘ What did you observe about his 
whiskers? ”’ 


Witness.—‘‘ That he had none.”’ 


A Legal Conundrum. 

Why is putting on a pair of spectacles like a 
well-known statute?—Because it’s a “ pupil’s pro- 
tection act.” 

3 
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The Arrest. 


‘* Now, Pat,” said the magistrate sympatheti- 
cally to an “old offender,’ “‘what brought you 
here again?’’ ‘‘ Two policemen, sor,’’ was the 
laconic reply. ‘‘ Drunk, I suppose?” queried the 
magistrate. ‘‘ Yes, sor,’ said Pat, without relaxing 
a muscle, “‘ both av them.” 


An Impartial Magistrate. 

Algerian Magistrate to Prosecutor.—*‘ Well, sir, 
what have you to say?” Prosecutor.—‘‘ Please, 
your High Mightiness, I saw the prisoner steal 
my goose.” Magistrate to Witness.—‘* What have 
you to say?” | Witness.—‘‘ Please, your High 
Mightiness, I saw the prisoner steal the goose.”’ 
Magistrate to Prisoner.—‘‘ And what have you 
to say?” Prisoner.—‘ Please, your High Mighti- 
ness, I did not steal the goose.” Magistrate to 
Prisoner.—** A fortnight’s imprisonment for steal- 
ing the goose.” To Prosecutor.—‘* A fortnight’s 
imprisonment for not looking after your goose.” 
To Witness.—A fortnight’s imprisonment for not 
minding your own business.” 


The Biggest. 

Two lawyers before an American judge recently 
got into a wrangle. At last one of the disputants, 
losing control over his emotions, exclaimed to his 
opponent: ‘Sir, you are the biggest fool that I 
have ever had the misfortune to set eyes on.” 
‘“ Order, order,” said the judge, gravely. ‘‘ You 
seem to forget that I am in the room.” 


The Injury Aggravated. 
A well-known lawyer wrote “ Rascal’ in the 
‘ hat of a brother lawyer, who, on discovering it, 
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entered a complaint in open court against the 
trespasser, who, he said, had not only taken his 
hat, but had written his own name in it. 


Squaring It. 

A butcher went to a lawyer and said: ‘* What 
can I do with a man whose dog steals meat from 
my shop?” ‘‘ Demand the value or summon the 
owner,” returned the lawyer. ‘“‘ Then I want six 
shillings from you, sir,” said the butcher trium- 
phantly, ‘‘ for it is your dog that stole the meat.” 
“Quite right,” said the lawyer genially, ‘“‘and if 
you will hand me over eightpence, we shall be 
square—my fee for consultation is six and eight- 
pence.” 


Which 1s Greater ? 

One evening at dinner at Balliol the master’s 
guests were discussing the careers of two Balliol 
men, one of whom had just been made a judge and 
the other a bishop. “‘ Oh,” said Henry Smith, “I 
think the bishop is the greater man. A judge at 
the most can only say, ‘ You be damned.’”’ “ Yes,” 
twittered the master, ‘‘ but if the judge says, ‘ You 
be hanged,’ you are hanged.” 


Witnessing a Muracle. 

A humorist of local fame spoke at a dinner 
once in his own town and delivered a speech 
so humorous as to convulse his audience. The 
next speaker was a lawyer, who was not very. 
partial to the humorist, and thought he would 
put him at a disadvantage. So, as he rose he 
glanced at the young humorist, thrust his hands 
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deep into his pockets as was his habit, and said:: 
‘““Ladies and gentlemen, we have witnessed a 
miracle here this evening—a humorist making a 
funny speech. Smith, how did it happen?” The 
young humorist, thus challenged, immediately rose, 
and turning to his tormentor, said: ‘“ Judge, I 
don’t know. I don’t attempt to explain it. But,” 
he continued, turning to the audience, ‘‘ I think we 
are witnessing an even greater miracle than the 
judge has just described ; we are seeing before us 
a lawyer with his hands in his own pockets.” 


A Low Calling. 


A celebrated negro minstrel, when being exam- 
ined as a witness, was severely interrogated by a 


lawyer. ‘‘ You are in the minstrel business, I 
believe? ”’ inquired the lawyer. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ was 
the reply. ‘Is not that rather a low calling?” 


“IT. don’t know but what it is, sir,” replied the 
minstrel, ‘‘ but it is so much better than my father’s 
that I am rather proud of it.” The lawyer fell 
into a trap. ‘‘ What was your father’s calling? ” 
he inquired. ‘‘ He was a lawyer,” replied the 
witness, in a tone that sent the whole court into a 


roar of laughter as the discomfited lawyer sat 
down. 


Afraid of Fustice. 


An Irishman, who had to undergo trial for theft, 
was being comforted by his priest. ‘“‘ Keep up 
your heart, Dennis, my boy. Take my word for it, 
you'll get justice.” ‘‘ Troth, yer riverance,” re- 
plied Dennis in an undertone, “ that’s just what 
I’m afraid of.” . 
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A Witty Reply. 


One day a celebrated advocate was arguing 
before a very stupid and very rude Scottish judge 
who, to express his contempt of what he was saying, 
pointed with one. forefinger to one of his ears, 
and with the other to the opposite one. ‘‘ You see 
this, Mr. ——?” “I do, my lord,” said the advo- 
cate. ‘‘ Well, it just goes in here and comes out 
there.” And his lordship smiled with the hilarity 
of a judge who thinks he has actually said a good 
thing. ‘“‘I do not doubt it, my lord. What is 
there to prevent it? ”’ 


A Doubtful Compliment. 


“Did you present your account to the 
defendant? ”’ inquired a lawyer of his client. ‘I 
did, your honour.” ‘‘ And what did he say?” 
‘“’ He told me to go to the devil.” ‘‘ And what did 
you say then?” ‘“‘ Why, I came to you.” 


Enough to Pay the Fee, 1f 

“ Well, Tom, as you want me to defend you, have 
you got any money? ”’ TZom.—*‘ No, but I’ve got 
a mule, some chickens an’ a hog or two.”” Lawyer. 
—‘* Those will do very nicely. Now, let’s see, what 
do they accuse you of stealing?” Tom.—‘‘ Oh, a 
mule, some chickens an’ a hog or two.” 


Barber Shaved by a Lawyer. 

‘* Sir,” said a barber to an attorney who was 
passing his door, “ will you tell me if this is a 
good half-sovereign? ’’ The lawyer pronounced the 
piece good, deposited it in his pocket, adding with 
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gravity: ‘If you send your lad to my office, I'll 
return the three and fourpence.” 


Why Grey Sooner ? 

‘I cannot imagine,” said a stupid lawyer, ‘‘ why 
my whiskers turn grey so much sooner than the hair 
on my head.” ‘‘ Because,’ observed a wag, “‘ you 
have worked so much harder with your jaws than 
with your brains.” 


’ 


Aloud and Disallowed. 


Judge Maule showed irritation when a witness 
persisted in speaking in a low tone of voice. 
He once said to a witness who would go on 
mumbling, after being frequently remonstrated 
with: ‘‘ Witness, if you do not speak louder, I 
shall have to teach you the difference between aloud 
and disallowed.” 


Definition of a Fury. 


A jury is a body of men organized to find out 
which side has the smartest lawyer. 


That’s all I Know about It. 


“Pray, my good man,” said the judge to a 
witness in Cork, ‘‘ what passed between you and 
the prisoner? ” 

‘Och, thin, plase yer worship,’ said the wit- 
ness, “ shure I sees Mickey on the top of a wall. 
‘Larry,’ says he. ‘What?’ says I. ‘ Here,’ says 
he. ‘ Where?’ says I. ‘ Whisht,’ says he. ‘ Hush,’ 
says I; and bedad, that’s all I know about it, yer 
worship.” 
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Both One. 


Judge Maule once said: ‘“‘ People talk about 
a man and his wife being one. It is all nonsense. 
I do not believe that under the most favourable 
circumstances they can be considered less, than two. 
For instance, if a man murders his wife, did ever 
anyone hear of his having committed suicide? ’”’ 


She was Certain. 

A little girl was in the witness-box, and as is 
usual before she was allowed to be sworn, she was 
examined by the judge as to her understanding of 
the nature of an oath and her belief in a future 
state. ‘* Do you know what an oath is, my child?” 
said Maule. 

heves, sir; I am obliged to tell_the truth.” 

‘“‘ And if you do always tell the truth where will 
you go when you die?” 

‘“Up to heaven, sir.” 

‘* And what will become of you if you tell lies? ” 

‘*T shall go down to the naughty place, sir.” 

‘* Are you quite sure of that?” 

‘Yes, sir, quite sure.” 

‘* Let her be sworn,” said Maule. ‘‘It is quite 
clear she knows a great deal more-than I do.”’ 


An Accurate Description. 

During a Yorkshire Assizes, in a case of assault 
and battery, where a stone had been thrown by 
the defendant, the following clear and conclusive 
evidence was given by a Yorkshire man: ‘“ Did 
you see the defendant throw the stone?” ‘I 
saw a stone, and I am pretty sure the defendant 
threw it.”” ‘‘ Was it a large stone?” ‘I should 
say it was a largish stone.” ‘‘ What was its size? ” 
"should say a sizeable stone.” | Can ‘you 
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answer definitely how big it was?” ‘‘I should 
say it were a stone of some bigness.” “* Can’t you 
give the jury some idea of the stone?” ‘‘ Why, 
as near as I recollects, it wur something of a 
stone.” ‘‘Can’t you compare it to some other 
object? ’’ ‘‘ Why, if I were to compare it, so as 
to give some notion, I should say it wur as large 
as a lump of chalk.” 


Long Severed. 


A witness who had given evidence in such 
a way as satisfied everybody in court that he 
was committing perjury, being cautioned by the 


judge, said at last: ‘‘ My lord, you may believe 
me or not, but I have been wedded to truth from 
infancy.”” ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ said Maule, “‘ but the ques- 


tion is how long have you been a widower? ” 


Hopeless. 


‘“‘ Judge,”’ cried the prisoner in the dock, “ have 
I got to be tried by a woman jury?” “ Be quiet,” 
whispered his counsel. ‘‘ I won’t be quiet. Judge, 
I can’t even fool my own wife, let alone twelve 
strange women. I’m guilty.” 


An American Catechism. 


“William, look up. Tell us who made you, 
William. Do you know?” William, who was 
considered a fool, screwed his face, and looking 
thoughtful and somewhat bewildered, slowly 
answered: ‘‘ Moses, I suppose.”’ “‘ That will do. 
Now,” said Counsellor Grey, addressing the court, 
““the witness says he supposes Moses made him. 
This certainly is an intelligent answer, more so 
than J supposed him capable of giving, for it shows 
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he has some faint idea of Scripture. But I submit, 
may it please the court, that this is not sufficient 
to justify his being swom as a witness in this 
case. No, sir, it is not such an answer as a 
witness qualified to testify should give.’ “Mr. 
Judge,” said the fool, may I ask the lawyer a 
meestion? “* Certainly,”’ said the judge; .“‘ ask 
him any question you please.” ‘‘ Wal, then, Mr. 
Lawyer, who do you s’pose made you?” ‘‘ Aaron, 
I s’pose,”’ said the counsellor, imitating the witness. 
After the mirth had somewhat subsided, the witness 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Wal, now, we do read in the good 
book that Aaron once made a calf, but who’d a 
thought the tarnal critter had got in here?” The 
poor counsellor was laughed down. 


No Hope in the Circumstances. 

** Prisoner,’ said a Nevada judge, ‘‘ what have 
you to say to this indictment: are you guilty or 
not guilty?’’ ‘‘ Before I answer the question, 
judge, I’d like to ask your honour if this little 
spectacled knut is all the lawyer I’ve got?” 
“That is Mr. Ferguson, sir,’ responded the judge, 
sternly ; ‘“‘I have appointed him to defend you, 
as you seem to have no counsel.” “* Judge,’’ said 
the prisoner, sighing heavily, “I’m guilty.” 


Bench and Bar. 

At a recent convivial gathering the. following 
toast was proposed: ‘“‘ The bench and the bar. 
If it were not for the bar, there would be little 
use for the bench.” 


A Change in Luck. 
Magistrate.—‘‘ You are charged with stealing 
chickens, Uncle Rastus.” 
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Uncle Rastus.—‘* Yas, sah, so I understan’s.” 

Magistrate.—‘‘ Have you ever been arrested 
before? ”’ 

Uncle Rastus.—‘‘ Only once before, your honnah ; 


I’se always been bery lucky.” 


A Sherry-Cobbler. 


‘‘ Pray, sir, of what profession are you?” said 
a learned counsel to a witness who had come to 
prove a fact, and who was not considered a very 


respectable gentleman. ‘ Sir, I am a shoemaker 
and a winemaker.” ‘A what, sir?” said the 
learned counsel. ‘‘A wine merchant, and a 
shoemaker.” ‘‘ Then,” said the counsel, ‘“‘I may 


describe you as a sherry-cobbler.” 


An Apt Comparison. 


Lawyer.—‘‘ Were you travelling on the night 
this affair took place?’ Wéitness.—‘ I should say 
I was, sir.” Lawyer.—‘*' What kind of weather 


was it? Was it raining at the time?’”’ Wéitness.— 
“It was so dark that I could not see it raining, 
but I felt it. dropping, though.” Lawyer.—‘‘ How 


dark was it?’ Wéitness.—‘‘I had no way of tell- 
ing, but it was not light by a jug full.” Lawyer.— 
““Can’t you compare it to something?”’ Wéitness. 


—" Why, if I was going to compare it to anything, 
I should say it was as dark as a stack of black 
cats.” 


The Obstinate Eleven. 


The stiff juryman wouldn’t agree to the verdict. 
When he came out he said he had “ never met 
eleven as obstinate men in his life.” 
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Lady fFurors. 


First Lady Juror.—‘‘ There seems to be no doubt 
that the prisoner murdered his wife.’’ Second Lady 
Juror.—“ Yes, isn’t he handsome?” Third Lady 
jJuror.—* The poor fellow hasn’t had a single 
bouquet sent to him to-day.’’ Fourth Lady Juror. 
—‘‘ But you know the ladies weren’t sure he was 
guilty.” Fifth Lady Juror.—‘‘ Of course not ; they 
didn’t hear half the evidence.”’ Sixth Lady Juror. 
—* If we bring him in guilty what will they do?”’ 
Seventh Lady Juror.—‘‘ Hang him.’ Chorus.— 
“Horrors!” Eighth Lady Juror.—‘* Why not say 
the seventh degree?’ Ninth Lady Juror.—‘* Then 
they’d imprison the poor man for life.’”” Chorus.— 
“Horrors!” Tenth Lady Juror.—‘‘ It won’t do 
to bring him in guilty at all.” Eleventh Lady 
Juror.—* I\'m afraid not.” Twelfth Lady Juror.— 
“Of course not; if he is locked up we can’t any 
of us marry him.” 


Generally Wrong. 

Judge Tilghman once correcting Mr. Ingraham, 
a Philadelphia lawyer, the latter replied, “‘ Your 
honour is right, and I am wrong, as your honour 
generally is.”’ 


Much Better Without. 


“Have you a lawyer?” asked the judge of a 


young man brought before him. “ No, sir,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ Well, don’t you think you had 
better have one?” inquired the lawyer. ‘‘ No, 


sir,” said the youth, “‘I don’t need one. I am 
going to tell the truth.” 


A Great Mercy. 


A late Dean was once at a dinner, when, just as 
the cloth was removed, the subject of discourse 
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happened to ‘be that of extraordinary mortality 
among lawyers. ‘‘ We have lost,” said a gentle- 
man, ‘“‘ not less than six eminent barristers in as 
many months.’ The Dean, who was quite deaf, 
rose as his friend finished his remarks, and gave - 
the company grace—‘“‘ For this, and every other 
mercy, make us truly thankful.” 


What a Lawyer Can Do. 

It seems that a lawyer is something of a car- 
penter. He can file a bill, split a hair, chop logic, 
dovetail an argument, make an entry, get up a 
case, frame an indictment, empanel a jury, put 
them in a box, bore a court, chisel a client, and 
such things. 


Proof Positive. 

A Scotchman, who wanted to learn what pro- 
fession he would have his son enter, put him into 
a room with a theological work, an apple and a 
sixpenny piece. If he found him when he returned 
reading the book, he intended making a clergyman 
of him; if eating the apple, a farmer; and if 
interested in the money, a banker. 

When he did return he found the boy sitting 
on the book, with the sixpence in his pocket and 
the apple almost devoured. 

‘“ That settles it,’ said the keen Scotchman, “ the 
lad’s a born lawyer, I can easily see.” 


A Witty Retort. 

A story is told of a prompt and witty retort, 
made by an Irish drover to a remark of the 
Solicitor-General, Sir Robert Finlay, Q.C., M.P. 
Once when in Ireland, Sir Robert—then Mr. Finlay 
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—met a drover proceeding with a number of 
cattle to a fair in the south. ‘‘ Where are you 
going to?” said the eminent barrister. 

“To Waterford fair, yer hanner.” 

“Indeed ! And how much do you expect to 
get for your beasts? ”’ said the Q.C. 

Spoure, an’ if I get £8 a head I'll not do 
badly,”’ replied Pat. 

“ Ah, that’s a sample of your country,” said 
Sir Robert. “‘ Now, take these heifers to England, 
and you average £14 a head.” 

“ Just so, yer hanner,” said Pat promptly ; ‘“‘ and 
if yez were to take the Lakes of Killarney to 
purgathory, yez would get a guinea a dhrop.” 


Let them Take their Chance. 
“The profession of law is overcrowded.” 
““No matter,’ said Tom, ‘‘I shall become a 
lawyer and those who are already in the profession 
must take their chance.” 


He was no Liar. 


Magistrate (to new policeman).—‘‘ Did you 
notice no suspicious characters about the neigh- 
bourhood? ” New  Policeman.—* Shure, yer 


honour, I saw but one man, an’ I asked him 
wot he was doin’ there at that time o’ night. Sez 
he, ‘I have no business here jest now, but I 
expect to open a jewellery store in this vicinity later 
MmmereAt that 1 sez: “I wish ye success, sor.’ 
Magistrate (disgusted).—‘‘ Yes, and he did open 
a jeweller’s store in this vicinity and stole seventeen 
watches.” New Policeman (after a pause).—‘ Be- 
gorra, yer honour, the mon may have been a thafe, 
but he was no loiar.”’ 
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Scene at the Sessions. 

Recorder (to prisoner).—‘‘ How do you live?” 
Prisoner.—‘‘ 1 ain’t particular, as the oyster said 
when they asked whether he’d be roasted or fried.” 
Recorder.—‘‘ We don’t want to hear what the 
oyster said. What do you follow?” Prisoner.— 
‘““ Anything that comes in my way, as the loco- 
motive said when it run over a man.” Recorder.— 
“We care nothing about the locomotive. What 
is your business? ’”’ Prisoner.—‘‘ That’s various, 
as the cat said when she stole the chickens.” 
Recorder.—‘‘ That comes nearer to the line, I sup- 
pose?” Prisoner.—‘ Altogether in my line, as 
the rope said when choking the pirate.” 
Recorder.—‘‘ If I hear any more comparisons I 
will give you twelve months.” Prisoner.—‘‘ I’m 
done, as the beefsteak said to the cook.” 


FOR CLERGYMEN 
St. Andrew. 


It was an Archdeacon of Calcutta who pro- 
pounded the theory that St. Andrew had been 
chosen as the patron saint of Scotland because 
“he discovered the lad who had the loaves and 
fishes.” 


It Must be “‘ Honourable.” 


It is said that while a revivalist was holding 
services in one of the remote regions of the south, 
a country convert, full of zeal, offered himself for 
service. ‘‘I am ready to do anything the Lord 
asks of me,” said he, ‘so it’s honourable.”’ 


Algiers or Heaven. 


A celebrated Scottish divine, lately deceased, who 
had been ailing for some time, decided to consult 
Sir Thomas Fraser. After a careful examination, 
Sir Thomas pronounced his verdict, and added : 
‘““You must go to Algiers or some winter resort 
on the Riviera.” 

‘‘ Impossible,”’ said the ecclesiastic, ‘‘ I have too 
much work to get through.” 

‘* Well,” said Sir Thomas, “‘ you must make 
your choice. It is—ah—either Algiers or—ah 


—heaven.”’ 
47 
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‘* Dear me,” said the patient, with a sigh ; “‘ then 
I suppose it must be Algiers.” 


Severe. 


A country clergyman was boasting of having 
been educated at two Universities. 

‘““You remind me,” said an aged divine, “of an 
instance I know of a calf that was suckled by 
two cows.” 

“What was the consequence?’’ asked a third 
person. 

‘“ Why, sir,” replied the old gentleman, very 
gravely, “‘ the consequence was that he was a very 
great. calf |” 


Two Good Stories. 


The London correspondent of the Liverpool 
Mercury tells two good stories of the late Bishop 
of Chester: *‘A new appointment had been made 
to a well-known church in the cathedral city, and 
at a dinner-party shortly afterwards ‘the new man’ 
was the subject of conversation. Bishop Jacobson 
said nothing until he was directly appealed to 
by a lady. ‘And what do you think, my lord,’ 
she asked, ‘of the new vicar?’ ‘I think,’ replied 
his lordship, ‘that he is a middle-aged man.’ ° 


‘An equally good story is told of him when the 
cathedral nave was reopened. A certain Dean, 
whose party leanings were a little undecided, 
happened to be one of the special preachers on 
the occasion. After the service two dignitaries 
of the church were engaged in a little friendly 
criticism of the sermon in the presence of the 
Bishop. ‘It struck me,’ said the one, ‘as being 
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rather Low.’ ‘How very singular, now,’ rejoined 
the other ; ‘I thought it rather High ;’ and then, 
appealing to the right reverend prelate, asked : 
“What did you think of the sermon, my lord?’ 
“Why,’ replied the wary Bishop, ‘I thought it 
rather long.’ ”’ 


How to Shorten Sermons. 


Preachers who weary their congregations with 
long sermons might well take a hint from the 
following story: A clergyman was called away 
from his parish, and persuaded a brother clergy- 
man to take the services during his absence. The 
stranger, anxious to know what kind of an impres- 


sion he had made, asked the clerk: ‘‘ Was my 
discourse pitched in too high a key? I hope I 
did not shoot over the heads of the people.” ‘‘ No, 
you didn’t do that, sir.” ‘‘Was it a suitable 
theme? ” asked the clergyman. ‘‘ Yes, it was about 
right.’”” “Was it too long?” ‘No, but it was 
long enough.” ‘I am glad of that, for, to tell 


you the truth, the other day, as I was getting 
this sermon ready, my dog destroyed four or five 
pages, and that has made it much shorter.” ‘Oh, 
sir,” said the clerk, ‘‘ could you let our vicar have 
a pup o’ that ’ere dog?” 


Oxford and Cambridge. 


The late Bishop Mandell Creighton was asked 
if he could state the difference between an Oxford 
man and a Cambridge man. The Bishop was at 
that time a professor at Cambridge, and he replied : 
““An Oxford man looks as if the world belonged 
to him, a Cambridge man as if he didn’t care to 
whom the world belonged.” 

4 
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In a Bad Fix. 


The well-beloved Bishop of a certain Southern 
State is so absent-minded that his family is always 
apprehensive for his welfare when he is away from 
home. 

Not long ago, while making a journey by rail, 
the Bishop was unable to find his ticket when the 
conductor asked for it. 

‘“ Never mind, Bishop,” said the conductor, who 
knew him well, ‘‘ ’1 get it on my second round.” 

However, when the conductor passed through the 
car again the ticket was still missing. 

‘“Oh, well, Bishop, it will be all right if you 


never find it !”’ the conductor assured him. 
““No, it won’t, my frend,” contradicted the 
Bishop. “‘I’ve got to find that ticket. I want 


” 


to know where I’m going. 


A Prayer to Ensure Answers. 

Rev. Dr. Black, of the Barony Church, Glasgow, 
and another minister once spent a vacation in 
Cumberland, and on the Sabbath attended a little 
Scottish kirk, sitting in a remote corner so that 
the minister should not notice them. The eagle 
eye of the minister detected them, and in the 
introductory prayer he so expressed himself as to 
make sure of some aid from them. The good 
man’s words were these: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy -on 
Thy ministering servants who have come in upon us 
so unexpectedly. One of them will preach in 
the afternoon and the other in the evening.’” 


Paid in Full. 

Donald and four grown-up relatives attended 
divine service one Sabbath morning. Donald 
selected the aisle seat, and when the contribution 
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plate was passed deposited in it the combined 
offerings of his family. The vestryman, not 
realizing this, moved as though to pass the plate 
to the others in the pew, when he was arrested by 
a highly pitched, distinctly audible stage whisper 
announcing: “I paid for five.’’ 


A True Optimist. 

Vicar.—‘* Amid all your troubles, Mrs. Grundy, 
I am pleased to see that your gratitude to 
Providence does not fail.” 

Mrs. Grundy.—‘' No, sir; rheumatism is bad, 
indeed, but I thank ’eaven I still ’ave a back to 
"ave it in.” 


Worth Trying. 

One of our prominent authors and clergymen 
was attending a dinner recently when the conversa- 
tion turned to charity, whereupon the distinguished 
guest remarked : 

““Speaking of charity reminds me of the 
millionaire who lay dying. He had lived a life of 
which, as he now looked back on it, he felt none 
too proud. To the minister at his bedside he 
muttered weakly : 

““*Tf I leave a hundred thousand dollars or so 
to the Church, will my salvation be assured?’ 

** The minister answered cautiously, ‘I wouldn’t 
like to be positive, but it’s well worth trying.’ ”’ 


A Dangerous Church. 

‘*Do you know,” said the woman, ‘‘that there 
are times when it is dangerous to enter an 
Episcopal Church? ” 

** When is that, madam?”’ said the Bishop, with 
great dignity, straightening himself up in his chair. 
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‘‘T say there are times when it is positively 
dangerous to enter the church,” she replied. 

‘“That cannot be,’ said the Bishop. ‘“ Pray 
explain, madam.” 

““Why,”’ she said, ‘‘it is when there is a canon 
in the reading-desk, a abe gun in the pulpit, when 
the Bishop is charging his clergy, the choir is 
murdering the anthem, and the organist is trying 
to drown the choir.” 


Sull Room. 


Biggs.—‘‘ I'd join the Church if it wasn’t so 
full of hypocrites.” 

Diggs.—‘‘ That needn’t deter you. There’s 
always room for one more.” 


The Sense of Humour. 

““One of my clerical friends,” says Dr. D. J. 
Burrell, “‘is constantly getting into hot water 
because he habitually sees the humorous side of 
things. He could not possibly have kept his 
countenance at the funeral where it was announced 
that ‘the hymn about to be sung was written by. 
the corpse.’ 

‘‘I know another, an incorrigible punster, who 
alienated one of the most useful spinsters in his 
congregation by telling her of a child that had 
been born half black : and when she asked, ‘ “What 
colour was the other half?’ he answered, “That 
was black, too.’ It is rarely safe for a minister 
to be, as Holmes says, ‘as funny as he can.’”’ 


Canon Adderly’s Stories. 


““The finest prayer ever delivered to a Boston 
audience,” is, of course, a classic. These are 
becoming so: ‘ Paradoxical as it may appear to 
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Thee, O Lord”; ‘‘ For this, O Lord, is the correct 
reading of the passage”: *‘O Almighty God, very 
wonderful are the proofs of Thine existence.’’ 
This, perhaps, is the best: *‘‘O Lord, let us hang 
together in perfect accord, in perfect concord, with- 
out discord.” (A Voice: ‘‘ Any cord’lldo!’’) Or 
this: “‘If there be a spark of holiness here, Lord, 
water that spark!” 

Pulpit wit is sometimes, of course, unconscious, 
as when the old parson, after delivering fourteen 
periods to a rapidly decreasing congregation of 
rustics, looked up from his MS. and said: ‘‘ And 
here I fancy I hear some one say, ‘You have 
Tertullian against you.’ ” 

Or when the nervous vicar, bent on introducing 
a moderate ceremonial in a hitherto very Protestant 
Church, said: ‘‘Dear friends, you will perceive 
that we have a new Litany Desk. (We must go 
quietly, dear people. Rome, you know, was not 
built in a day!” 


Fleeced. 

An eminent Scottish divine met two of his own 
parishioners at the house of a lawyer whom he 
considered too sharp a practitioner. The lawyer 
ungraciously put the question : 

‘“Doctor, those are members of your flock; - 
may I ask, do you look upon them as white sheep 
or as black sheep? ”’ 

“I don’t know,’ answered the divine, dryly, 
‘‘whether they are black or white sheep; but I 
know, if they are long here, they are pretty sure 
to be fleeced.” 


Engaged. 
Father Bernard Vaughan, one of London’s most 
fashionable clerics, and also one of the most demo- 
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cratic, tells of a boy who called on him one 
evening. 

‘‘ Father,” said the lad, “I want to see you 
special and private—somewhere quiet.” 

Father Vaughan ushered him into his study, 
prepared for fearful revelations and spiritual diffi- 
culties. Then the boy said: 

‘Father, you ain’t got such a thing as a pair 
of trousers, ’ave you?” 

‘‘ Yes, old chap, I have,” replied the priest, ‘‘ and 
what’s more, I’ve got them on.” 


Insufficient Knowledge. 


At a meeting of clergymen a curate was anxious 
to bring himself under the notice of the Archbishop. 
He informed his Grace that he had recently seen 
a wonderful example of the ways of Providence. 
‘“ Your Grace,’’ said the curate, ‘‘my aunt intended 
taking a railway journey, but missed the train owing 
to her cab being held up. That very train met 
with an accident, and many passengers were killed 
and injured. Was not that a wonderful interven- 
tion of Providence? ”’ 

The Archbishop looked at the curate and, after 
pausing for a moment, simply said : ‘‘ I don’t know 
your aunt.” 


A Bad Delivery. 


A Scottish minister, who was taking tea Bes 
one of his parishioners, remarked to his hostess 
that the teapot had but a poor spout. 

‘““ Aye, aye,”’ she replied, ‘‘it’s just like yerself, 
it has an unco’ bad delivery.” 


He Got the Truth. 


A certain Scottish minister who prides himself 
on his good looks was visiting a member of his 
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congregation recently, when he encountered a very 
shy little girl of four. ‘‘ Haven’t you a word for 
the minister, Maggie? ’’ asked her mother, to which 
the girl ingenuously replied : ‘‘ But he’s no a bonnie 
man.” 

The minister soon afterwards called upon two 
maiden ladies, and thinking to get a different 
opinion of himself, he related what the little girl 
had said. “*Ah, well,” replied one, ‘‘you are 
always sure to get the truth frae a wean.” 


Fonah’s Intimacy with the Whale. 


Miss Helen Mar, in her book of stories, recalls 
that of a very young and nervous curate who 
had to discourse one morning upon the vicissitudes 
of Jonah and the whale. ‘‘ And for three days 
and three nights,’ he began, ‘“‘ Jonah was in 
the——” He blushed, stammered, stopped, and 
then started again. ‘For three days and three 
nights Jonah was in the——’’ Once more he was 
covered with confusion, and once more he stopped 
and mopped his face, from which the perspiration 
was literally pouring, with his handkerchief. Then 
he gathered his courage in both hands, and with 
a mighty effort he finished triumphantly: ‘“‘ And 
for three days and three nights Jonah was in the 
society of the whale.”’ 


Liars All. 

A preacher conducting a mission announced that 
he would speak the next night on “Liars.” The 
audience were requested to read up in advance 
the seventeenth chapter of St. Mark. Next evening 
before opening, with piercing glance he inquired 
how many had read the chapter requested. A 
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score or so held up their hands. At which he 
thundered: ‘“‘ You’re the very persons I want to 


talk to—there isn’t any seventeenth chapter of 
Mark.” 


His Epitaph. 

The doctor had for many years been financial 
agent for a great religious society and had begged 
this wide land dry from Dan to Beersheba. Said 
a brother D.D. to him one day: “Doctor, if I 
am to preach your funeral sermon, I have the text 
selected, Luke xvin 22: ("And it; came etuness 
that the beggar died.’ ”’ 


No Worse. 

A labourer was asked how the rector of the 
village was. He replied: “Well, he’s getting 
wonderful old ; but they do tell me that his under- 
standing’s no worse than it always was.” 


An Example of Redundancy. 

A petition uttered by a preacher: ‘Lord, in 
the days to come may we be better henceforward 
than we have hitherto been in the past up till now.”’ 


Explaining an Impossibility. 

A Portadown Sabbath school teacher was ackpe 
by one of his scholars how it was possible for 
Peter to pray on a housetop—a feat which seemed 
to the young critic, accustomed as he was to sloping 
roofs, to be beyond the ingenuity even of an 
Apostle. The good man was frankly puzzled, but 
did his best to explain. 

‘““ Well,” he said, ‘‘ the things that are impossible 
with men are possible with God ; we must remember 
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that. But I'll ask the Superintendent what he 
thinks.” 

So he did, and the Superintendent looked grave 
and offered weighty advice: “Tell that lad he 
must not seek to be wise above what is written, 
and what he knows not now he shall know here- 
after.” 


How Could He be a few? 


A little Edinburgh girl returned home from 
Sunday school in a state of mind because she had 
heard that Jesus was a Jew. She appealed to 
her mother for a confirmation of the report. 

“Yes, my dear, Jesus was a Jew,” said her 
mother. 

“Well, mamma, He was the Son of God, was 
fie not?” 

peeves, my dear.” 

“Well,” said the little one, ‘‘I don’t see how 
it ever happened that Jesus was a Jew, when God 
Himself is a Presbyterian.’ 


That Covered All. 

It was charged against an Edinburgh clergyman, 
otherwise popular with his people, that his prayers 
were not “comprehensive”? enough—they did not 
cover all his congregation. Next Sunday he set 
this right by remembering “‘the whole of the 
people, young and old, rich and poor, sick and well, 
on sea and land—in prison and out of it.” That 
seemed to cover them all. At all events he had 
no more complaints. 


Not the Kind of Man he Knew. 

An old gentleman died in Pittsburg. He had 
plenty of money, and they obtained an orator to 
conduct the funeral services. 
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One particular flight of his address was very 
eloquent. 

‘Hail, happy spirit!” he ‘exclamed 5 “ave 
behold thee winging thy way upward to the regions 
of light,” and so on. An old German came up to 


a friend after the sermon and said: *‘Did you 
know the corpse ven he was alive?” : 
‘““ Oh yes.” 


‘Well, I thought I knowed him, but I didn’t 
know he was that kind of man.” 


He did Better Then. 


Jones and Brown were talking lately of a young 
clergyman whose preaching they had heard that 
day. The sermon was like a man mentioned in 
a certain biography, ‘‘ very poor and very pious.” 

‘“'What do you think of him?” asked Brown. 

“IT think,” said Jones, ‘‘he did much better 
two years ago.” 

“Why, he didn’t preach then,” said Brown. 

“True,” replied Jones ; ‘‘ that is what I mean.” 


Not Used for Baptisms. 


Minister (mildly).—‘‘ I’ve been waiting to see 
you, Mr. Kurd, in regard to the quality of milk 
with which you have been serving me. 3 

Milkman (uneasily).—“ Yes, sir.’ 

Minister (very mildly).—‘‘ I only wanted to say, 
Mr. Kurd, that I use the milk for dietary purposes 
exclusively, and not for christening.”’ 


Threatened Calamittes. 

Sexton (to group of travellers).—‘ This, gentle- 
men, is the highest church steeple in the ‘country. 
It contains three bells; the largest is rung only 
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on the arrival of the bishops, in case of fire and 
floods, and other threatened calamities.” 


How to Address a Bishop. 


Little May was going to tea, and her mother 
was giving some words of advice. ‘‘ There will 
be a Bishop, dear; remember always to address 
him as ‘My Lord’ when you speak.’’ During the 
afternoon the Bishop approached May, and, patting 
her on the head, said: ‘‘ Well, little girl, how 
old are you?’’ The Bishop’s surprise was great 
when she replied: ‘‘My God, I’m eight.” 


A Biblical Story. 


A clergyman during: his first curacy found the 
ladies too helpful. He soon left the place. Some 
time later he met his successor. ‘‘ How are you 
getting on with the ladies?” asked the escaped 
curate. 

7-Onh, very well,” was the answer. “There's 
safety in numbers.” 

‘“T found it in Exodus,” was the reply. 


Her ee 


She.—‘‘ Do you make any reduction to clergy- 
men? ”’ 


Gallant Old Confectioner.—‘' Always. Are you 
a clergyman’s wife?” 

She (blushing).—‘‘ Oh no, I am not married 
ere 
; G.O.C. (becoming  interested).—** Daughter, 
then? ”’ 

She (blushing deeper).—‘* No, but I am engaged 
to a theological student.” 
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Hearing Candidates. 


A young minister recently placed, was asked 
if he was engaged to be married. ‘ No,” he 
replied, ‘‘I am just hearing candidates.” 


Otherwise Intended. 

A clergyman who advertised for an organist 
received the following reply: ‘‘ Dear Sir, I notice 
you have a vacancy for an organist and music 
teacher, either gentleman or lady. Having been 
both for several years, I beg to apply for the 
position |” 


Opening an Umbrella. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Magee, being 
plagued to go to open all sorts of things—churches, 
schools, bazaars, etc.—exclaimed one day to the 
Bishop of Leicester: ‘‘I do believe very soon 
there will not be a young curate in the diocese who 
has bought a new umbrella who will not apply 
to the Bishop to come and open it.” 


A Cure for Sleeplessness. 

She.—‘* The Rev. Mr. Wilkins is something of 
a faith-healer, and I’m thinking of attending his 
church for my rheumatism.” 

He.—‘‘ I can recommend him for insomnia.” 


Norman M’Leod and the Gudwife. 


One day Dr. Norman M’Leod, who was a large 
and healthy man, and one of his burly elders 
went to pay a visit to a certain Mrs. MacLaren of 
the congregation who lived in the Scottish hills. 

She was a frugal woman, but determined that 
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they should have the best in the house. So she 
piled the table with jellies and jam and short- 
bread, and they partook unsparingly. After the 
meal the elder said to her: ‘‘Mrs. MacLaren, 
were you at the kirk on Sunday?” 

Sroueaye -sne-said, “[—was,”’ 

“And what did you think of the treatment of 
the miracle?’’ (The sermon had been on the 
loaves and fishes.) 

“I thought it was good,” said Mrs. MacLaren. 

“And what is your idea of the subject, Mrs. 
MacLaren?” asked the minister. 

““Losh,” said their hostess suddenly, ‘I’m 
thinkin’ that if you and the elder had bin in the 
congregation there wadna bin twelve baskets of 
fragments for the disciples to gather up!” 


His Proofs. 

In the East End of London a clergyman was 
charged with having violently dragged his wife 
from a certain meeting and compelled her to return 
home with him. The clergyman let the story travel 
along until he had a fair opportunity to give it a 
broadside, and then replied as follows: ‘In the 
first place, I never attempted to influence my wife 
in her views, nor her choice of a meeting ; 
secondly, my wife did not attend the meeting in 
questions; in the third place, I did not attend the 
meeting myself. To conclude, neither my wife 
nor myself had any inclination to go to the meeting. 
Finally, I never had a wife.” 


A Human Ham. 


Dr. Walsham How used to tell of a clergyman 
who, when discoursing on the mixture of good 
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and evil in the Church, said: ‘‘ Remember, there 
was a Ham in the Ark.” Then, thinking that 
the remark might seem an odd one, he corrected 
himself by adding: ‘“‘I mean a human Ham.” 


Between Two Sauls. 


Oral Examiner (to budding theological student 
who has done badly).—‘** Well now, Mr. Jones, 
you can surely answer this: (Who was the first 
King of Israel? ”’ 

Student (brightening visibly).—‘‘ Oh, yes, sir, 
Saul.” 

Examiner.—** Quite nght, Mr. Jones.” 

Student (anxious to retrieve himself by exhibit- 
ing further knowledge).—‘* Yes, sir. \Who was 
afterwards called Paul!” 

(Moral.—The danger of saying too much, or of 
confusing people’s names.) 


The Happy Medium. 


The Professor had just listened to several 
students delivering their sermons on _ prescribed 
texts in the classroom, and proceeded to criticize 
them. 

‘““Coming now to Mr. X.’s sermon,” said the 
Professor, with evident perplexity, “‘it is difficult 
to know what to say. It would be well for you, 
Mr. X., to—er--to——”’ 


Voice (from the back).—‘‘ Burn it!” General 
murmurs of disapproval mingled with smiles. 
Another Voice.—‘‘ No, publish it!’ General 


merriment mingled with the murmurs. 

The Professor (with a quick sense of relief).— 
“Well, Mr. X., my criticism lies somewhere 
between those two extremes | ”’ 
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Worse Than That. 


“What keeps our friend Farmer B. from 
church?” said a clergyman; ‘I hope it is not 
socinianism.” 

‘““No,” said the sexton, ‘‘it’s worse than that.” 

““Worse than socinianism? Is it deism? ” 

“Worse than that, your reverence.” 

““ Worse than deism? Good heavens! I trust it 
is not atheism !”’ 

“It is worse than that, sir; it is rheumatism.” 


FOR POLITICIANS 


Patriots. 


AN Irishman was returning home after a prolonged 
absence. As the steamer approached the green 
shores of Erin, Pat became excited and broke out 
periodically in shouts of “ Hurrah for Ireland !”’ 
An Englishman suffered this in quite evident con- 
tempt for some time, but at last retorted : “ Hurrah 
for hell!’’ “ That’s right,” returned Pat, “‘ every 
man for his own country.” 


Knowledge Needed. 


Street Orator.—“ It’s knowledge we want! Ask 
the av’ridge man when Magna Charta was King 
of England—and ’e can’t tell yer!” 


Reviving. 

I suppose you have heard the very old story of 
a Highland soldier in hospital. He was in the 
last stages of exhaustion. His nurse deeply 
sympathized with him. As she bent over him he 
whispered : “If I could only hear the pipes !”’ 

The nurse had a warm heart. Without getting 
permission, she brought a piper into the room, 
who played his entrancing music. The patient 


fully recovered. _Every other Seas in the hospital 
died. 
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Religious Fervour. 


(The following amusing incident is told by a 
well-known resident in a large English provincial 
town : 

Being one of the candidates at a recent town 
council election, he was canvassing one of the 
poorer districts, and at one of the houses he asked 
the lady of the house who answered the door if 
she would give a message to her husband as to 
whether he might rely on his vote at the forth- 
coming election. The woman left him and went 
into the kitchen, where her husband was sitting 
with the young family, and conveyed the message. 

fen, Said the man, “ask him if he is. in 
favour of religious education for children; if not, 
tell him to go to hell.” 


Modern Improvements. 

Mr.—now Lord—Balfour was one day strolling 
near his Scottish home at Whittinghame, when 
he was accosted by an old man hailing from a 
neighbouring village. On being presented with 
a shilling the man whispered to Mr. Balfour : 
“Mon, dae ye ken what I’m gaun to tell ye?” 
“No,” replied the statesman. ‘ Weel,” was the 
rejoinder, “it’s gaun tae rain seventy-twa days.”’ 
Mr. Balfour, thinking to have a little fun with him, 
remarked: ‘“‘ That cannot be, for the world was 
entirely flooded in forty days.’* ‘“‘ But,” returned 
the old fellow, “ the world wisna sae weel drained 
then as it is noo.” 


Staggered. 
Sir Robert Peel’s youth was of a somewhat 
turbulent kind—fond of fun and frolic, Having 
5 
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come into collision with the police, who threatened 
to run him in for some exuberant prank, his retort, 
‘““My father didn’t create you to arrest me,’’ so 
staggered the representatives of the newly 
created force that they let him go. 


The Optimist. 


There is an old story, yet one that will bear 
telling and re-telling for the value of the truth 
it enshrines. This is the story: 

There were two frogs who visited a dairy. One 
was an optimist and the other a pessimist. And 
the latter fell into a milk can and swam about 
gazing despondently at the shiny sides up which 
he could not crawl, and at last feebly ceased to 
struggle and sank to the bottom and was drowned. 
Now the optimist frog also fell into a milk can, 
and he, too, looked up at the shiny sides of the 
can, but he kept a good heart, and all through 
the night swam and kicked and struggled, until 
in the early dawn he found himself at the top 
of the can sitting on a pat of butter. 


The Profiteer. 


The wife of a wealthy profiteer when asked 
whether she had visited Rome, replied that she 


really didn’t know, as her husband always bought 
the tickets ! 


What he Needed. 


Earnest but Prosy Street-corner Orator.—‘ [| 
want land reform, I want housing reform, I want 
educational reform, I want——"" 

Voice.—“ Chloroform.’ 
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Reasons against Striking. 

Bussey.—‘ Why didn’t you come out on strike? ”’ 
Alardup.—“‘1 have seven reasons against it.” 
Bussey.—‘ What are they?”’ Hardup.—‘' A wife 
and six children.” 


Election Humour. 

The apt retort is seldom more needed than at 
an election, and there are many good stories told 
of candidates’ sallies. Perhaps few could claim 
the presence of mind of the candidate who, when 
addressing a meeting, made a false step and fell 
off the platform. When he had regained his 
equilibrium and the platform, he calmly observed : 
“Tt should be the duty of all good speakers to 
come down to the level of their audience.” 

One of the funniest election stories comes from 
America, where a veteran of the War of Inde- 
pendence was once a candidate for Congress 
against a young man who had seen no military 
service. The veteran had been making a good 
deal of capital out of his war service when address- 
ing a meeting, at the close of which an old man 
came up to him with tears in his eyes and said: 
“You've fought the British and the Injuns?” “I 
have,’’ replied the proud candidate. ‘An’ slep’ 
on the ground without no blankets?’ “I have.” 
‘An’ walked about in the snow barefoot?” “I 
have.”’ ‘‘ Then,” said the old fellow with a sigh, 
““T’m afeerd I’ll have to vote for the other feller. 
I reckon you’ve done more’n enough for oS 


country already.” 


‘More than Two Sides. 
Edwin James, the war correspondent, who had 
just returned to America, and was on a vacation 
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in Virginia, met one of the farmers of that state, 
who immediately engaged him in a discussion of 
the League of Nations. 

At times the argument grew heated, the warmth 
abating with the farmer’s concluding remark. 

‘““ Well, you should know, Mr. James,’ he said, 

“there’s always three sides to every Be eae 
side, your side, and the right side.’ 


Retorts. 


Probably no nation has so high a reputation 
for the apt retort as the Irish, and the examples 
which might be quoted in support of it are count- 
less. There is the story of the old woman who, 
when Mr. Balfour was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was complimented by him on the quality of the 
potatoes she was digging; and during the con- 
versation which ensued, broke out with “ Bad cess 
to Mr. Balfour! “I wish I could see him!” 
“I’m Mr. Balfour,” said her visitor. Nothing 
abashed, she looked him up and down, then 
remarked coolly: “Sure, now, haven’t I often 
heard that the divil’s not as black as_ he’s 
painted.” 


‘Who is there,’’ cried the impassioned orator, 
“who will lift a voice against the truth of my 
statement?’’ Just then a donkey on the outskirts 
of the crowd gave vent to one of the piercing 
‘“hee-haws ”’ of his tribe. The laugh was on the 
orator for a moment, but, assuming an air of 
triumph, he lifted his voice above the din to say: 
‘““T knew nobody but a jackass would try it!” 


Sarcasms. 


Much of Mr. Tim Healy’s sarcasm and many 
of his bitter utterances are often relieved by his 
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wit. Old Members of Parliament still chuckle 
when they recall his description of one Bill as 
the “offspring of a headache of the Irish Office,” 
and his declaration that the making of the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman into (Chief 
Secretary was “an attempt to govern Ireland 
with Scottish jokes.’’ One of ‘‘ Tim’s”’ best hits 
was during a divorce case, when he said the 
spectacle of the learned friend’s client crying in 
the witness-box was the greatest miracle that had 
ever happened since Moses drew water from the 
rock. 


Her Verdict. 


Mr. Sidener had made his first public speech 
and waited for his wife’s verdict. He expected 
her to say: “Oh, it was simply great, Eddy; ™ 
but they were half-way home, and she had said 
nothing. ‘‘ Well,’ he began awkwardly, “‘ what 
did you think of my speech?’”’ ‘‘ What you said 
was all right,’ she answered with guarded en- 
thusiasm, “but you didn’t make the most of your 
opportunities.’’ ‘‘ Opportunities?” repeated Mr. 
Sidener. ‘“ What do you mean, Effie?’’ ‘“‘ Why,” 
Mrs. Sidener replied, “‘ you had ever so many 
chances to sit down before you did.’ 


He Demanded a Recount. 


A certain politician recently became a parent. 
On announcing the news the doctor exclaimed 
gleefully : ‘I congratulate you, sir; you are the 
father of triplets.’’ The politician was astonished. 
‘“No, no, no,’’ he replied with more than Parlia- 
mentary emphasis; “there must be some mis- 
take in the returns. I demand a recount.”’ 
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The Making of a Politician. 


‘I believe he’s going to make a great politician 
some day,’ declared the fond mother. ‘“ Why?” 
asked the listener. ‘“‘ Because,’’ was the reply, 


“he crawls out of everything so easily, does my 
little Tom.” 


Speak Up! 
A candidate for Parliamentary honours was 
emphasizing his claims. ‘Retum me to the 


House,”’ he bleated, ‘“‘and I will make my voice 
heard from Land’s End to John o’ Groats; aye, 
from Dan to Beersheba.’ Then came a plaintive 
voice from the back of the hall: “Speak up, 
governor.” 


- Half a Crown Wasted. 


A speaker at a political meeting was interrupted 
as soon as he rose by a man who kept shouting : 
“Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith. We want to hear Mr. 
Smith.”’ At length the chairman called out : “ Will 
that gentleman sit down? It is Mr. Smith who is 
trying to address the meeting.’ ‘“ That Mr. 
Smith? ’’ returned the interrupters; ‘‘ why, that’s 
the cuss who gave me half a crown to holler.” 


An Apt Quotation. 


When the Hon. Mahon Chance, formerly United 
States Consul to Nassau, was replying to a toast 
at a banquet, some one pulled his coat-tails. 
Whereupon a wag, sitting opposite, exclaimed : 
“That act reminds me of a line in Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, for your friend ‘grasps the skirts 
of happy chance.’ ”’ 
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To Let—Unfurnished. 


When it was suggested that the squire’s son 
should enter Parliament, he was asked which side 
he would take. The young man replied that he 
would vote with those who had the most to offer 
him, and that he should wear on his head a 
fooeh- toe Let.” “Do Tom,” commented - his 
father, “‘and write underneath the word ‘ Un- 
furnished.’ ” 


Simpson’s Policy. 

Simpson isn’t a free trader, neither is he an 
extreme protectionist; but he says: “I should 
like to have a hole in my fence big enough to 
let my hens into neighbour Jones’s garden, but 
too small to let neighbour Jones’s hens into my 
garden.” 


His Intention. 

“My friends,’’ said the politician the other day, 
with a burst of ingenuous eloquence, “I will be 
honest.’’ The terrific outburst of applause which 
followed this remark entirely upset the point which 
the orator was about to introduce. 


A Hopeless Case. 

Interviewer.—‘‘ What do you propose to do, in 
case you are elected to the place?’ Candidate.— 
““Well, what I would like to know is what on 
earth I will do if I am not?” 


Mixed Metaphors. 

This is how a politician got rather mixed just 
after an election: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, the renown of this 
glorious victory will re-echo in golden letters 
through the corridors of the rivers of time.’’ 
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Where he Stood. 


When Lord Beaconsfield was a young man and 
unknown, he offered himself to the constituents of 
a vacant borough. He was opposed by a gentle- 
man of local influence, who in his speech made 
a point of declaring over and over again, “I 
stand upon my knowledge of the town and its 
needs; I stand upon my connection with the 
burgh, etc.’”’ This expression was used so often 
that as soon as young Disraeli got up to speak, 
a voice from the crowd demanded: ‘“‘ What do 
you stand on?’’ He immediately responded with 
a smile and bow: “I stand, sir, on my head.” 
That proved the better standing of the two. 


Eternal Remembrance. 

A member of the House of Commons, some years 
ago, wishing to praise very highly the then Speaker, 
said: “Sir, your conduct shall be remembered 
when time shall be no more.” 


A Windmill. 


A windy M.P. in the midst of a tedious speech, 
stopped to imbibe a glass of water. “I rise,” 
said Sheridan, ‘‘ to a point of order.” Everybody 
started wondering what the point of order was. 
“What is it?’’ asked the Speaker. “I think, 
sir,’ said Sheridan, “it -is- out’ of order for la 
windmill to go by water.” 


Condescension. 

It was once pithily said in the House of 
Commons that the attitude assumed by some men 
on the Treasury Bench towards the mere private 
member was ‘“‘an attitude that would be gross 
insolence if adopted by the Almighty toward a 
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black beetle,’ and I think no one could fail to 
be conscious of the gulf that an occasional man, 
on attaining to a position of importance, at once 
considers to lie between him and his former 
colleagues. In such cases there sometimes comes 
to my mind the recollections of a Donegal farmer, 
who, on being elected to the magisterial bench, 
said to an old friend in a moment of great con- 
descension : “ You know, Joe, I'll never expect you 
to touch your hat to me the more I am a 
Magistrate.”’ 


Not Necessary to Proclaim It. 

M. Thiers, after the Franco-German War, cried 
in the French Parliament: ‘Do I proclaim the 
Republic? No.’’ His enemies pricked up their 
ears, hoping that he meant to save the monarchy. 
“Do I proclaim the Republic? No,” called Thiers 


a second time, and then he added solemnly: “I 
do not proclaim the sun at midday.”’ 
Here. 


Sheridan was one day annoyed by a fellow- 
member of the House of Commons who kept crying 
out: “Hear, hear.’’ During the debate he took 
occasion to describe a political opponent. ‘‘ Where,” 
he exclaimed, “ shall we find a more foolish knave 
or a more knavish fool than he?’’ ‘ Hear, hear,”’ 
shouted the troublesome member. Sheridan turned 
round, and thanking him for the prompt infor- 
mation, sat down amid a general roar of laughter. 


What he Stood On. 

“T stand,’ said the Western stump-orator, ‘on 
the broad platform of the principles of ae and 
palsied be my arm if I desert ‘um. 
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““You stand on nothing of the kind,’’ shouted a 
little shoemaer in the crowd. ‘“ You stand in a 
pair of my boots that you never paid for, and I 
want the money.” 


His Friend. 


A smart rejoinder is recorded of a would-be 
M.P. He was hated by the roughs of the town 
he sought to represent. One of them came with a 
band of bullies to the polling booth, and fiercely 
swaggered up to him with the assertion that he 
would sooner vote for the devil than for him. “I 
have not the slightest doubt of it, my good fellow,” 
-was the ready reply; ‘‘ but in the event of your 
friend not coming, may I count on your vote? ”’ 


Candid on Both Sides. 


“T rise for information,’ said a member of 
the legislative body. ‘I am very glad to hear 
it,’ said a bystander, “‘ for no man wants it more.” 


** Bulls ” in Parliament. 


In the second volume of Mr. W. H. Lucy’s 
Diary of Two Parliaments is a story of some 
“Bulls perpetrated in the Parliament of 1880—85.”" 
Sir Patrick O’Brien declined any longer to “ place 
his opinions under a bushel,’ and declared that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act would 
““merely leave the rotting sword festering in the 
wound.’ Mr. Gray improved on this by emphati- 
cally declaring that of the outrages reported from 
Ireland, “‘ three-quarters of them were exaggerated, 
and half had no foundation in fact.’’ It is some 
time since Mr. O’Connor Power declared that 
“Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer had let 
the cat out of the bag, it was time to take the 
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bull by the horns.’”’ Mr. Hopwood once observed, 
with true pathos in his voice: “ Don’t, drive the 
steam engine of the law over people’s consciences,” 
imagery which Mr. Alderman Cotton excelled when, 
during one of the negotiations on the Eastern 
Question in the last Parliament, he declared that 
a “quarrel was so imminent, it only required a 
spark to let slip the dogs of war.’ Another 
member, whose name the writer forgets, shrewdly 
observed that by taking some particular course 
the Government were opening ‘the door of the 
thin edge of the wedge.’’ ‘‘ No, no,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, demolishing Colonel Stanley on _ his 
motion on the vote of Credit, “it’s no use the 
right hon. and gallant gentleman shaking his 
head in the teeth of his own words.”’ 


From an Election Speech. 

“A genuine patriot must at all times be ready 
to die for his country, even though it should cost 
him his life!’’ (Thundering applause.) 
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Had Seen “ Service.” 


LoRD MARCUS BERESFORD inherited much of the 
native wit of the Beresfords. The story goes that 
once at Ascot a certain officer had enjoyed his 
lunch not wisely but too well. He became noisy, 
and was noticed by the watchful eye of King 
Edward, who questioned Lord Marcus as to the 
culprit. Lord Marcus gave some details and 
added: ‘*He has’ seen service, sir.” 

‘““ What sort of service?” inquired King Edward. 

‘“* Dinner service, sir,’ came the prompt reply. 


Punctured. 

Private Yeoman.—‘‘ Wonder wot’s wrong with 
the bally ’oss. ’E went orf all right, an’ now ’e 
won’t move.” / 

Small Boy (pointing to the spurs).—‘‘ Did yer 
touch ’im with them things?” 

Private Yeoman.—‘* Course I did. ’"E——” - 

Small Boy (interrupting).—‘‘’E’s punctured, 
guv’nor—that’s what’s wrong with ’im.”’ 


He Hadn’t Forgotten. 
Beggar.—‘‘1 was once a soldier, lady.” 
Colonel's Daughter.—‘* You were, eh? I'll prove 
it. Attention! Eyes right! Now, what comes 
next? ; 
Beggar.—“ Present alms !” 
76 
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Must have been a Soldier. 


Mrs. Wharton, the American novelist, tells this 
war story: The American wounded were being 
brought in from the second Marne battle, and a 
fussy-looking woman in a khaki uniform and Sam 
Browne belt knelt over the stretcher and said: 
““Ts this an officer, or only a man?” The brawny 
corporal who stood beside the stretcher gave her 
a erm laugh and said: “Well lady, he ‘ain't 
no officer, but he’s been hit twice in the innards, 
both legs busted, he’s got two bullets in both 
arms, and we dropped him three times without 
his lettin’ out a squeak, so I guess ye can call him 
a man.” 


Not his Fault. 

Sergeant (disgustedly to Private Jones).— 
**Stop! Don’t waste your last bullet. Nineteen 
are quite enough to blaze away without hitting 
the target once. Go behind that wall there and 
blow your brains out.” 

Jones walked quietly away, and a few seconds 
later a shot rang out. 

‘*Good heavens! Has that fool done what I 
told him? ”’ cried the sergeant, running behind the 
wall. Great was his relief when he saw Private 
Jones coming towards him. 

‘Sorry, sergeant,’ he said apologetically, 
‘“another miss.” 


Not Lost, but Gone Before. 

A Scottish story is that of a diminutive drummer, 
in a local brass band, who was in the habit, when 
out parading with his comrades, of walking by 
sound and not by sight, owing to his drum being 
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so high that he was unable to see over it. The 
band, on Saturday afternoons, paraded usually in 
one direction, but, the other day, the leader thought 
he would change the route a little, and turned 
down a by-street. The drummer, unaware of this 
movement, kept on his accustomed way, drumming 
as hard as. ever he could. By and by, after 
finishing his part, and not hearing the others, he 
stopped, and pushing his drum to one side, he — 
looked to see what was the matter. His astonish- 
ment may be imagined at finding that he was 
alone. ‘‘ Hae!” he cried to some bystanders, 
“‘has ony o’ ye seen a band hereaboot? ” 


For Specific Use. 

When the Irish Volunteers were ordered to give 
up their arms, a Limerick man was making his 
way to the Town Hall to give up his rifle to the 
military authorities. He was determined to put 
it out of action before handing it in, so he hit it 
a tremendous whack against a convenient lamp- 
post and completely bent the barrel. Then he 
walked in and handed his rifle to an officer, who 
was rather surprised, and asked : 

‘“ What kind of a rifle is that, my man?” 

‘““Oh,”’ replied the volunteer, ‘‘ that’s one I had 
for firing around corners.” 


Colonel Irvine’s Yarns. 

“One of the strangest requests ever made to 
me,” says Lieut.-Col. A. A. Irvine in The Army 
Quarterly, ‘“‘ was that of a braw Scots piper at a 
St. Andrew’s dinner in Lahore, at which I had 
the honour of being the chairman. On _ such 
occasions it is usual to refresh the musicians with 
occasional tots of usquebagh ; and the piper in 
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question explained that, as his brother performer 
was by persuasion a ‘ Pussyfoot ' he should only 
be regaled during the evening with some temper- 
ance drink such as port.” 


What does Mother Say ? 


A story of a somewhat short-tempered officer 
is that of the colonel to whom a youthful subaltern, 
acting as A.D.C. to his father, the general, com- 
municated an order. 

“Please, sir, father says will you take eee 
regiment over there? ’”’ 

The colonel turned towards him an eranarnied 
visage, and barked out : 

“Oh, does he? And what does mother say?”’ 


Another Indian Yarn. 


My Indian collection includes a specimen not 
too well known, being the reply of No. 72,065, 
Private Alfred Jones, questioned in orderly-room 
as to whether Private William Smith had struck 
Private Gilbert Robinson upon the nose. With 
a hazy recollection of the methods of the M.P. 
answering troublesome questions, he gave his bit 
of evidence : 

“The answer is. in the infirmary.” 

Gallipoli yields one example. Hearing a com- 
rade boast of the extremely quick passage he had 
made, the listener quietly remarked : 

‘‘ Ar! the Mediterranean runs down ’ill—so I’ve 


‘eard.”’ 
And there is the Near East story of the dis- 
gusted gentleman who observed: ‘‘ Well, if this 


’ere’s the Garden of Eden, no wonder the Twelve 
Apostles got themselves flung out of it!” 
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Nothing to Grouse About. 


A grim humour pervades the story about the 
German spy, sentenced to be shot, who had to 
walk some distance to the place where the sentence 
was to be carried out. It was a cold, rainy 
morning, and the German grumbled considerably 
at having to walk so far. His escort bore with 
him for some time, but at last, wearied by the 
prisoner’s interminable (and, as it seemed, un- 
reasonable) complaints about the weather, one of 
them burst out with: “‘’Ere, wot ’ave you to 
grouse about? We’ve got to walk back!” 


A Telephone Story. 

An amusing telephone story was one told the 
present writer by an officer who bore the name 
of Coffin. For some time he had worked away 
at the instrument—‘‘ Hullo! hullo! —What?—It’s 
Coffin speaking—What?—I say, I’m Coffin—I’m 
Coffin !’’ At last from the bowels of the earth 
there issued a voice: “Hol! .coughin’, are yer? 
Well, l’m, larfin’ |” 


Why he Grieved. 

An old Chelsea pensioner seated on the embank- 
ment was lamenting the death of a comrade. 

““Poor old chap! How shall I get on without 
him? ” 

‘“ Were you very much attagped to him, then? ”’ 
inquired a bystander. 

“°Twarn't altogether that, sir,’ replied the 
veteran; “but, you see, he’d lost his left leg 
and I've lost my right. We shared a pair of 
boots between us, and it’s ten to one whether 
there’s another in the hospital whose feet are 
exactly the same size as mine!”’ 
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Explicit. 


Two Irishmen were being drilled in marching 
tactics. One was new at the business, and his 
companion explained orders to him. 

*“ Now,” said Mike, “‘when he says ‘Halt!’ 
you bring the foot that’s on the ground to the 
side of the foot that’s in the air and remain 
motionless.” 


Bring me Some. 

A soldier entered a restaurant and ordered a 
beefsteak. He waited ten minutes or so. Then 
a waitress brought a large plate, in the centre of 
which a small strip of meat reposed. The soldier 
turned it over and examined it carefully. Then 
he said, affably : 

“Yes, that’s the sort of thing; bring me 
some !”’ 


A Stout Pudding. 

The sergeants of a certain battery in France 
sat down to an exceptionally fine dinner, the 
crowning glory of which was a large plum pudding. 
““Seems mighty hard,’ remarked the sergeant- 
major, as he vainly tried to stick his fork into 
it. ‘‘ Have you boiled the cannon ball?” ‘Or 
the regimental football? ” asked another. ‘‘ Where 
did you get the flour?’ questioned the sergeant- 
major, again struggling vainly. ‘‘ Where?” the 
cook retorted. ‘‘ Krom Store No. 5, of course.” 
‘“You did?” roared the quartermaster-sergeant. 
‘* Then you have made the pudding with Portland 
cement ! *’ 


Much Better. 
Old Lady (to parson—a perfect stranger—who 
has joined the army).—‘ ‘Well, my lad, isn’t this 
6 
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better than hanging about street-corners and 
spending your time in public-houses? ”’ 


He Ought to be Dead. 


Private Tommy Sims had had pneumonia, and 
had been for some time in hospital, where they 
treated him so well that he was much averse to 
the prospect of being discharged as “ cured.” 

One day:the doctor in charge was taking his 
temperature, and while Tommy had tthe ther- 
mometer in his mouth the doctor moved on, and 
happened to turn his back. Tommy saw his 
chance. He pulled the thermometer out of his 
mouth and popped it into a cup of hot tea, re- 
placing it at the first sign of the medico’s turning. 

When the worthy man examined the thermometer 
he looked first at Tommy and then back at the 
thermometer and gasped : 

“Well, my man, you’re not dead, but you ought 
to be!” 


Beyond their Limit. 


The drill sergeant, whose severity had made 
him unpopular with his troops, was putting a 
party of recruits through the funeral service. 
Opening the ranks so as to admit the passage 
of the supposed cortége between them, the in- 
structor, by way of practical explanation, walked 
slowly down the lane formed by the two ranks, 
saying as he did so: 

‘“Now I’m the corpse. Pay attention.” 

Having reached the end of the path, he turned 
around, regarded them steadily with a scrutinizing 
eye for a moment or two, then exclaimed : 

‘Your ’ands is right, and your ’eads is right, 
but you ‘aven’t got that look of regret you ought 
ta) vave.” 
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An Army Contract. 

A herculean soldier, arriving at Liverpool by 
rail, somewhat travel-stained, was passing along 
Lime Street when he stopped and called on a 
street arab to shine his boots. His feet were in 
proportion to his height, and looking at the 
tremendous boots before him, the arab knelt down 
on the pavement and hailing a companion near by, 
exclaimed : 

*“* Billie, come o’er and gie’s a hand; I’ve got 
an army contract.” 


Reciprocity. 

A very tall, thin lieutenant reported in Flanders 
to a Canadian battalion commanded by a bald 
elderly colonel. After a few days he approached 
his commander and asked permission to air a 
grievance. 

‘“T wish you would use your influence, sir, to 
restrain my platoon from referring to me as 
“Legs ’,” he said. 

“Sure, my lad, sure,” replied the colonel 
solemnly, “if you'll use yours to stop my whole 
battalion calling me ‘Old Baldy.’ ” 


Letters from Soldiers’ Wives. 

In the new part of his Book Auction Records— 
which, in addition to records of sales of rare 
and other interesting books, has always some 
good reading—Mr. Karslake gives some de- 
lightful items. Part of the war work of Captain 
W. Jaggard, author of Shakespeare Biltliography, 
was as an officer in charge of records at the 
bureau known as the Army Record Office. It 
was to this office that the English matron, whose 
man was ‘“ doing his bit”’ had to apply when she 
failed to get her separation allowance, or not so 
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much as she considered she ought to get. Here 


are some of Captain Jaggard’s delightful selections 
from these unique applications : 


Sir,—You have changed my little boy into a 


little girl. Will it make any difference to my 
allowance? 


Sir,—My husband has been away at the Krystal 
Paliss and got four days furlong. He has now 
gone away to the Mind sweeping. 


Sir,—In accordance with your instructions on 


my paper I have given birth to a daughter on the 
21st of April. 


Sir,—We received your letter. I am his Gran- 
father and Granmother. He was born and brought 
up in answer to your letter. 


Sir,—In answer to your letter I have given 
birth to twins. Hoping this will be satisfactory. 


Sir,—Just a few lines to say owing to your 
delay in sending money we have not a morsel of 
food in the house. Hoping you are the same. 


Sir,—I send you a marage sertificate but you 
only sent six back, there were seven but one died, . 
her name was Fanny and he was baptized on 


half a sheet of notepaper by the 


Revered ' 
‘Thomas. 


Sir,—I am expecting to be confined next month. 
Will you please let me know what to do about it? 


Respected Sir, Dear Sir,—Though I take the 
liberty as it leaves me at present, I beg to ask 
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you to let me know where my husbin is, tho he 
is not me legable husbin as he has got a wife, 
tho he says she is dead. But I thinks he dont 
know for sure but we are not married tho I am 
getting my allowance reglar which aint the fault 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Mackena who would 
stop it if he could, but if you know where he is 
as he belongs to the R.F.C. for ever since he 
joined in Jan. when he was sacked from his work 
for talking back to his boss which was a woman at 
the laundry where he worked. I have not had any 
money from him since he joined though he tells 
Mrs. Jones what lives on the ground floor that 
he was a Pretty Ossifor for 6s. a week and 
plenty of underclothes for bad weather, and I have 
three children what he has been the father of 
them tho he says it is my fault. Hoping you 
will write to me soon and you are quite well 


as it leaves me, I must close now hoping you are 
quite well. 


The Only Pipe. 


On one occasion during the war, when the air 
was thick with shot and shell, a gunner, with a 
short clay pipe in his mouth, was ducking per- 
sistently whenever a shell came whistling by. 

The major saw him and cried out angrily: 

‘““What’s that man doing ducking like that? 
Shells wont hurt you, man.”’ 

To which the gunner answered pleadingly : 
“Please sir, it’s the only pipe in the battery.” 


His Sister Too. 


A private, walking down a street with his sweet- 
heart, met a sergeant belonging to the same 
regiment. 
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‘*My sister, sergeant,” said the bashful young 
private. 

‘‘That’s all right,” said the sergeant, smiling ; 
‘““she used to be mine.” 


A Dead Shot. 


The valour and candid simplicity of our Indian 
Babu is proverbial. A story goes of one anent 
the German East campaign, who (in the words of 
a contemporary) was about the most laconic, 
competent deadly earnest station-master and marks- 
man combined that ever lived. A regiment of 
men like him would end a war, for this is the 
wire he sent: ‘‘ One hundred Germans attacking 
station. Send immediately one rifle and one 
hundred rounds ammunition.” 


A Happy Meeting. 


Visitor (at private hospital).—‘‘ Can I see Lieu- 
tenant Barker, please? ”’ 
Matron.—‘‘ We do not allow ordinary visiting. 


May I ask if you’re a relative.” 
Visitor (boldly).—‘‘ Oh, yes! I’m his sister.”’ 
Matron.—‘*‘ Dear me! I’m very glad to meet 
you. I’m his mother.” 


Imagination in War. 


““One of my ancestors won a battle during the 
Crusades by his skill in handling his artillery,” 
said the Baron. 

“But, my dear Baron,” said his friend, ‘at 
the time of the Crusades gunpowder had not yet 
been discovered.” 

““T know that as well as you do, and so did 
my ancestor.” ] 

‘‘ How did he win the battle, then? ”’ 
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““He brought his artillery to bear on the 
Saracens, and the stupid fools, seeing the guns, 
supposed that powder had at last been discovered 
and fled in dismay.” 


Recruit Drill. 
Highland sergeant is drilling recruits. 
Highland Sergeant.—‘‘ Quick march!. Halt! 
Donal’ ye’ve begun on the wrang fit again. Hoo 
aften has she to tell her that in marching the 
left fit’s the richt fit, an’ that the richt fit’s the 
wrang fit to begin with, moreover? ” 


Hadn’t Lost Any. 


A regiment of regulars was making a long dusty 
march across the rolling prairie land of Montana 
last summer. It was a hot, blistering day, and 
the men, longing for water and rest, were im- 
patient to reach the next town. A rancher rode 
past. ‘*Say, friend,” called out one of the men, 
Srouwy aris it. to. the next ‘town?’ “Oh, a 
matter of two miles or so, I reckon,’ called back 
the rancher. Another hour dragged by, and 
another rancher was encountered. ‘‘ How far to 
the next town?’ the men asked him eagerly. 
“Oh, a good two miles.” A weary half-hour 
longer of marching, and then a third rancher : 
‘““ Hey, how far to the next town?” ‘“ Not far,” 
was the encouraging answer. ‘‘ Only about two 
miles.’’ ‘‘ Well,” sighed the optimistic sergeant, 
‘‘thank goodness we’re holding our own, anyhow.” 


Sull Fighting. 
Mrs. Tommy Atkins.—‘‘T see our friend the 


colonel is married again.” 
Mr. T. Atkins.—‘‘Indeed! I thought his 


fighting days were over.” 
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* Have I Found Thee, O Mine Enemy?” 


A military officer was being court-martialled for 
being inebriated on the night of April 30th. His 
orderly was under examination for the defence. 

Examiner.—‘‘ You swear you were present when 
' Captain X. retired to bed on April 30th?” 

Orderly.—‘* Yes, sir.” 

Examiner.—‘‘ Did he speak to you?” 

Orderly.—‘* Yes, sir.” 

Examiner.—‘‘ Did his speech indicate that he 
was inebriated? ”’ 

Orderly.—‘‘ No, sir.’ 

Examiner.—* What did he say to you before 
retiring? ” 

Orderly.—‘*‘ He told me to be sure and waken 
him early in the morning, sir?” 

Examiner.—‘‘ Why?” 

Orderly.—‘‘ Because, sir, he said he was to be 
Queen of the May!” 


Separating the Sheep. 

The soldiers marched to the church and halted 
in the square outside. There was room only for 
about half the regiment. 

‘“‘ Sergeant,’’ ordered the colonel, “ tell the men 
who don’t want to go to church to fall out.” A 
large number quickly availed themselves of the 
privilege. 

‘“ Now, sergeant,” said the colonel, ‘‘ dismiss all 
the men who did not fall out and march the others 
to church—they need it most.” 


Too Much for Him. 

The coolness of the average British soldier is 
often really astonishing, writes Captain C. E. F. 
Rich, of the Lincolnshire Regiment, and I shall 
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always remember the remark of a man of my own 
company who had just cooked a tin of prepared 
food over a brazier in the bottom of a trench. 

At that moment a large shell burst just in front 
of the trench, scattering mud, water and stones 
in every direction. 

A lump of mud landed with a splash into the 
middle of the carefully prepared dinner, where- 
upon my soldier, without turning his head or 
taking any notice of the shell, the shock of which 
had been pretty severe, remarked: ‘‘I don’t mind 
fighting for Belgium, but I’m blessed if I want 
to eat it!” 


Bare. 


The haughty English lord was endeavouring to 
impress the importance of his family upon his 
guide in the Scottish Highlands. 

‘““ Why,” he exclaimed, with an eloquent gesture, 
““my ancestors have had the right to bear arms 
for the last two hundred years!” 

‘“(Hoot, mon,” cried the Scot, “‘my ancestors 
have had the right to bare legs for the last two 
thoosand years.” 


Let them Come to Me. 


Friend.—‘‘ Were you ever in Switzerland, 
Lieutenant? ” » ! 
Pompous Lieutenant.—‘‘ I never have been there. 


If the people of Switzerland really want to see 
me, let them come to Berlin.” 


An Adequate Punishment. 

Drill Sergeant (to awkward recruit).—‘‘ You un- 
mitigated rhinoceros, if you don’t quit flinging your 
legs around as if you were trying to catch flies 
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with them, I’ll hit you a whack on the top of 
your fool head that will knock the birds at the 
antipodes out of their nests.” 


Mr. Martial Law. 


Two local ‘‘ worthies ’* who glean their war news 
from the posters were going down Main Street. 
Stopping before a newsagent’s shop, one very de- 
liberately adjusted his spectacles, inclined slightly 
forward and began to read: ‘‘ Martial Law in 
Ireland.”” He slowly drawled out: ‘‘ I wunner wha 
he is?’ The other, somewhat taken off his guard, 
replied: ‘‘ Weel, I have heerd o’ Marshal 
M’Mahon and o’ Bonar Law, but I niver heerd 
o’ Martial Law.” — 


Pride and a Fall. 


A good story reaches us from Carmarthenshire. 
One of the latest recruits of Kitchener’s army was 
a smart fellow of six feet two. He presented 
himself before the recruiting officer, displaying 
proudly his broad chest, and—accepted on the 
spot—he exclaimed: ‘‘ Now let the Germans be- 
ware.” The next day he received a telegram 
from London: ‘ My sincerest congratulations — 
Kitchener.”” He showed the telegram everywhere, 
but his pride swelled still more when he received 
the telegram: ‘The Empire is proud of you.— 
George.” It was on the third day, when he re- 
ceived the telegram, “‘ Remain neutral for good- 
ness’ sake.—Wilhelm,” that he discovered that 
some mischievous wag had been “ pulling his leg.” 


Firewood. 

Some recruits at Berwick Barracks were being 
drilled on the parade. ‘‘ Mark time,” shouted the 
sergeant. The men marked time. A _ firewood 
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hawker came along and shouted ‘ Firewood.” 
Forward marched the recruits. 


Why Should He ? 


The captain had been lecturing his men on their 
duties as soldiers, and wanting to know whether 
they remembered his teaching, he said to one of 
them: ‘‘ Now then, Private Dooley, why should 
a soldier be ready to die for his country?” 

The Irishman scratched his head for a while ; 
then an ingratiating and enlightening smile flitted 
across his face. “‘Sure, captain,’ he _ said 
pleasantly, ‘“‘ you’re quite right. Why should he?” 


Two Liars. 

An Irish soldier in an American regiment went 
to his colonel, and asked leave to go home and 
help his wife with her spring-cleaning. ‘‘I don’t 
like to refuse you, Murphy,” said the C.O., “‘ but 
as a matter of fact, I’ve just had a letter from 
your wife saying that you are no help to her with 
the spring-cleaning, and asking me not to give 


you leave.” 
The man saluted and turned to go. At the door 
he stopped, turned, and remarked: ‘‘ Colonel, 


there are two whopping liars in this regiment, 
and I’m one of them. I’m not married.” 


Excuse Bad Writing. 

An Irish private, who was unable to write, got 
the adjutant of his regiment to pen a letter for 
him. After the usual domestic inquiries and some 
compliments showered on his officers, Pat stopped 
his dictation. ‘‘ Well, anything else?’’ asked the 
adjutant. 

“Only ‘Kindly excuse bad writing and 
spelling,’ added Pat. 
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At the Other End. 


Angry Lieutenant (shouting down speaking- 


tube).—“‘Is there a fool at the end of this 
tube? ”’ 

Voice from the engine-room.—‘‘ Not at this end, 
Str e- 


The Company Accepts the Invitation. 

A certain high official in Western America had 
asked his wife to show some kindness to a young 
officer of the Militia to whom he had taken a 
fancy. She decided to do so at once, and des- 
patched a note in the usual form in such cases. 


It ran thus: ‘‘ Mrs. Potter requests the pleasure 
of Captain Clafin’s company to dinner on 
Wednesday evening.” The answer came back 
promptly: ‘*‘ With the exception of two men, who 


regret they have other engagements, Captain 
Clafin’s company will dine with Mrs. Potter with 
pleasure on Wednesday evening.” 


Not Teeth, but Feet. 


A ‘drafted’’ man went to a doctor and told 
him that he didn’t want to go into the army, and 
asked for a tip, so as to be certain of rejection. 
The doctor looked him over and said somewhat 
grimly: ‘‘Get all your teeth pulled out and you 
will have a cinch.” 

The chicken-hearted one did so. Then he 
appeared before the medical board, and was ex- 
empted because of flat feet. 


When are they in Season? 


The old southern colonel, returning after a con- 
siderable absence, asked a friend: ‘‘ What’s the 
news? ’ 


| 
| 
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“Well, the legislature has passed a law makin’ 
it a crime to shoot a nigger,’’ the friend answered. 

“You don’t say!’ exclaimed the colonel in 
some amazement. ‘‘In what month?” 


He must have Shaved the Wrong Man. 

Scroogins was getting into hot water on parade 
for his untidy appearance. ‘“‘ And look at your 
face, man,” snapped the officer. ‘‘ Why haven't 
you shaved this morning? ” 

“Yes, sir, I have shaved this morning, sir,” 
replied Scroogins. 

““ Rubbish. You’ve a growth of about three days.” 

Scroogins thought hard, and then said: ‘“‘ All 
I know, sir, is that I lathered my face myself this 
morning, but there were six of us using the same 
glass, and perhaps it was some other man’s face 
I shaved.” 


Waiting in the Queue. 

“Wait till the war’s over, and I’m discharged 
from the army,” said the private in a fierce whisper 
to the corporal. ‘* See what I’ll do to that blankety 
sergeant-major of ours.” 

‘“ Hold hard,” said the corporal in a restraining 
voice, “just keep calm. You'll have to wait your 
turn and take your place in the queue.” 


Whoa, Fitzgerald ! 


An Trish drill-sergeant was instructing some 
recruits in the mysteries of marching movements, 
and found great difficulty in getting a countryman 
of his to halt when the command was given. 
After explaining and illustrating several times, he 
approached the recruit, and then demanded his 
name. 
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‘‘ Fitzgerald, sorr,”” was the reply. ‘‘ Did you 
ever drive a donkey Fitz?”’ ‘‘ Yes, sorr.”” ‘* What 
did you say when you wished him to stop?” 
‘“Whoa!” The sergeant turned away and im- 
mediately put his squad in motion. After the 
men had advanced a dozen yards or so he shouted 
with all his might: ‘“‘ Squad, halt! Whoa, Fitz- 
gerald!” 


The Loyal Sister. 


A raw Scottish lad joined the Volunteers, and 
on his first parade day his sister came with his 
mother to see the regiment. On the march past 
Jock was out of step. ‘* Look, mither,” said his 
sister, ‘‘they’re a’ oot of step but oor Jock.”’ 


Circumstances Alter Titles. 

The patriarchal Egyptian hawking postcards in 
the streets of Cairo saw Second Lieut. Brown 
coming out of the continental hotel and followed 
him, repeating, “‘Good postcards—one piastre— 
very cheap, Mr. Officer Captain.” At length the 
subaltern turned on him and ejaculated the word 
‘‘Imshi,” the Arab equivalent for “‘ get along.” 
The old hawker looked at him. “ All right, Second 
Lieutenant,’’ was all he said. 


A Pity to Break It. 


Having heard that it was quite impossible to 
satisfy a Dublin jarvey, an English officer once 
backed himself to perform the feat. Taking a 
ear for a short distance, he dismissed it and handed 
a sovereign to the driver, telling him to keep the 
change. “Ah, then, but yer honour’s the rale 
gintleman,” cried the jarvey, ‘‘ an’ may ivry hair 
o’ yer honour’s head become a gould candle to 
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light yer sowl to glory. But sure ’twould be 
a pity to be breakin’ into this” (looking at the 
coin in his hand). ‘“ Would yer honour give me 
sixpence to dhrink yer honour’s health? ”’ 


Not in the Regulations. 


A raw Highlander from a northern depot was 
put on guard at the C.O.’s tent. In the morning 
the colonel looked out, and though he prided 
himself on knowing all his men, the sentry’s face 
was unfamiliar. ‘‘Who are you?” he asked. 
*“ A’am fine, thank ye,”’ was the reply, ‘an’ hoo’s 
yersel? ” 


Awful Work. 


During the time of the great Russian War a 
countryman accepted the ‘* Queen’s shilling,” and, 
was soon thereafter sent to the front. But he had 
scarcely time to have received his “ baptism of 
fire’’ when he turned his back on the scenes of 
carnage and immediately struck off in a bee line 
for a distant haven of safety. A mounted officer, 
intercepting his retreat, demanded to know where 
he was going. ‘“‘Whaur am I goin’?”’ said he. 
‘““Hame, of course, man, this is awful wark ; 
they’re just killin’ ane anither ower there.” 


FOR WEDDING SPEECHES 


These Anecdotes, bon mots, and sayings relating to 
Marriage are admirably fitted for use in speeches by Bride- 
grooms, Groomsmen, Parents and friends of the bride, at 
wedding breakfasts. 


No Last Words. 


THE Hon. Sydney Holland, who has written over 
eighteen miles of letters on behalf of the London 
Hospitals’ appeal, tells a good story of someone 
who was sent for hurriedly to see his father, who 
was in extremis in the London Hospital. When 
he arrived, he was met at the door of the institution 
by his sister, who told him that the patient had 
just passed away. Very much distressed, he 
asked: ‘‘ What were father’s last words?” 

“He had no last words,” was the answer. 
** Mother was with him to the end.” 


They Know Nothing. 

An American author declares that when he gets 
time he is going to get out a book entitled ‘“‘ What 
Men Know About Women.” There will be five 


hundred pages in the volume, and they will all 
be blank. 


Widows the Best Wives. 


‘“Do widows make the best wives?” asks a 
weekly paper. ; 
96 
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Certainly, you can’t marry a-miss if you marry 
a widow. 


Her Turn Next. 


The widower had just taken his fourth wife 
and was showing her round the village. Among 
the places visited was the churchyard, and the 
bride paused before a very elaborate tombstone 
that had been erected by the bridegroom. Being 
a little near-sighted, she asked him to read the 
inscriptions, and in reverent tones he read: ‘‘ Here 
lies Susan, beloved wife of John Smith, and Jane, 
beloved wife of John Smith, and Mary, beloved 
wife of John Smith.” He paused abruptly, and 
the bride, leaning forward to see the bottom line, 
read to her horror: “‘ Be ye also ready.” . 


Why ? 

The teacher was explaining to the class that 
brides ‘‘ always wore white because the wedding- 
day was the happiest of a woman’s life.” 

‘‘ Then why do the men all wear black?” asked 
a precocious small boy. 


The Name Wanted. 


The story is told of a young couple who had 
been sweethearts, but had quarrelled. One day 
the former lover had to make a business call on 
the girl’s father, and it so happened that she 
answered the door. “‘I beg your pardon,” said 
the young man, keeping his nerve in the trying 
circumstances remarkably well: ‘‘ Miss Perkins, 
I believe? Is your father in?” 

‘No, he’s not, I’m sorry to say. Do you wish 
to see him personally?’ asked the maiden, without 

z 
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the slightest sign of recognition showing in her 
eyes. 

‘* Yes, but it will do to-morrow. Thank you. 
I will call again. Good afternoon.” 

But this was too much. As he reached the 
bottom step the girl spoke: “‘‘ Excuse me. Who 
shall I say called? ”’ 


Misunderstood. 
Mistress.—‘‘ Are you married? ”’ 
Maid.—‘‘ No’m. I bumped into a door.” 


The Engagement Broken. 

He informed his fiancée, aged twenty-four, that 
he was sending her a rose for every year of her 
age. To the florist he gave the order to send to 
the lady two dozen of the finest red roses he could 


procure. ‘‘He is a good customer,” remarked 
the florist to the assistant, who was packing the 
bouquet, ‘‘so put in an extra half-dozen.” The 


engagement was wrecked. 


An Older One Wanted. 


A young man applied to a farmer for the hand of 
one of his fair daughters. The farmer proceeded 
to explain: ‘‘ Before you say which one you want, 
young man, I may say that I propose to dower 
them according to their age. Clara, who is forty, 
will have a thousand pounds; Elizabeth, who is 
thirty, will have five hundred pounds; while 
Dorothy, who is twenty-five, will only get two 
hundred pounds. Now, which of them do you 
want?” 

The suitor pondered for a moment and then 
said hesitatingly: ‘‘I suppose, sir, you haven’t 
another daughter about forty-five, have you?” 
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Malapropos. 


A young man, having been requested at a dinner 
to reply to the time-honoured toast of ‘‘ Woman,” 
closed his remarks with the familiar quotation from 
Scott : 


““©Q woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 


Here his memory failed him, but after a little 
hesitation he continued in triumph : 


“But once familiar with her hated face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


Useless. 

In America a white elephant party was held, 
to which each guest was requested to bring some- 
thing that she did not care to throw away, but 
which she found more or less useless. When 
the evening of the party arrived nineteen out 
of the twenty-five women invited brought their 
husbands. 


No Longer Dangerous. 
‘* An’ how’s yer wife, Pat?” 
‘** Shure, she do be awful sick.” 
‘‘Is it dangerous she is?” 
** No, she’s too weak to be dangerous any more.” 


Once. 
‘*My wife only got the better of me once.” 
Oh, when?” 
** When she married me.”’ 


Single—Married. 
A native of Ireland started on his first trip. 
Never having been in a railway-station, he did 
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not know how to get his ticket, but he saw a lady 
going in and determined to follow her lead. The 
lady went to the ticket box, and putting down her 
money, said: ‘‘ Maryhill, single.” Next in line 
was Pat, who promptly planted down his money, 
and said: ‘‘ Patrick Murphy, married.” 


Another Definition of Marriage. 

The Frenchman Quitard says that marriage is 
like a besieged fortress, “‘those outside want to 
enter, and those inside wish to get out.” 


His Feelings had Changed. 


First Gentleman (entering apartment of Second 
Gentleman).—‘‘ About a yoor ago you challenged 
me to fight a duel.” 

Second Gentleman (sternly).—‘‘I did, sir.” 

First Gentleman.—‘‘ And I told you that I had 
just been married and I did not care to risk my 
life at any hazard.” 

Second Gentleman (haughtily).—‘“‘ I remember, 


Ske: 
First Gentleman (bitterly).—‘‘ Well, my feelings 


are changed. Any time you want to fight, let 
me know.” 


How the Match was Made. 


Fthel.—"* Their parents made the match.” 
Tom.—"T thought they opposed it.” 
Ethel.—* Yes, that’s how they made it.” 


Marriage Defined. 


Marriage is like an electric battery—it makes 
you dance, but you can’t let go. 
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Two Licenses Needed. . 


“It’s got so these days that a man can hardly 
wed unless he can show the girl two licenses.” __ 

*““ Two licenses? ”’ 

““Yes, marriage and motor-car.” 


Preferred to be Second. 
_ © Charming widow over there. They say she 
is to Marry again.” 

“IT wouldn’t want to be a _ widow’s second 
husband.” 

** Well, I’d rather be her second than her first.” 


A Suitable Toast. 

The following toast proposed at a fireman’s 
dinner, and received with great applause, is an 
ingenious specimen of appropriate sentiment : 
“The ladies; their eyes kindle the only flame 
against which there is no insurance.” 


An Unsuitable Toast. 

At the close of a wedding-breakfast, one of 
the guests arose and, glass in hand, said: “I 
drink to the health of the bridegroom. May he 
see many days like this.” The intention was good, 
but the bride looked up as if something had 
displeased her. 


Trouble Follows. 

An amusing printer’s error occurred in a recent 
issue of The Times. In announcing the marriage 
of a young city man to the daughter of a naval 
constructor at Sheerness, a few words of the 
telegram, which apparently belonged ‘to some notes 
from China or Armenia, were printed after the 
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interesting announcement of marriage. They read 
as follows: ‘‘ Trouble is expected.” 


He Didn't Try. 

Tom was engaged to a young lady. She had a 
twin sister, who was exactly like herself. They 
dressed alike, looked alike, talked alike, acted alike. 
A friend said to Tom: ‘I should think you would 
find it very difficult to distinguish one from the 
other.” 

Tom said: “I don't: try to.” 


Toasting St. Swithin. 

A rather happy hit was made by one of our 
countrymen at a wedding breakfast recently. A 
well-known umbrella maker was married, and when 
the usual healths had been drunk, the best man 
rose and said: ‘“‘ There is one more toast which 
I propose for the sake of the future prospects of 
the happy couple now present. Ladies and gentle- 
men, withall sincerity, the health of St. Swithin |” 


His Reason. 

Reminds us of a quarrelsome couple. ‘‘ Sam, I 
know what you'll do. You’ll just dance on my 
grave when I’m dead.” 

“Now, Jane, you know better’n that—you do. 
You know well enough ’t I can’t dance.” 


I Renounce Them All. 

Rev. Dr. Horton says: ‘‘ This scene at a 
wedding is one which still refreshes me whenever 
I recall it. A very little man had brought to 
the altar a very big bride, who, moreover, was 
attired in purple, and certainly bore a formidable 
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aspect. iWhether the situation affected the bride- 
groom, or in a dreamy reminiscence his mind 
wandered back to childhood and the Catechism, 
when on the mention of the world, the flesh and 
the devil, he promised to have nothing to do with 
them, I cannot say. But, sure enough, when I 
put to him the crucial question ‘ Wilt thou have 
this woman to be thy wedded wife?’ the answer 
came low but clear: ‘I renounce them all.’ 

““It was with some compunction that I said to 
him: ‘You must say “I will,’ and at length he 
did. 

*“ A year or two after I went to see the little man 
on a sick-bed, and I found the formidable wife 
nursing him with a tender and motherly care.” 


Honeymoon Texts. 

Rev. John Jones insisted on a hymn being) sung 
after his honeymoon, which begins, ‘‘ How wretched 
was our former state,’ and his text was: “I, John, 
am your fellow-sufferer in affliction.” 

A well-known Ulster clergyman is said to have 
taken as his text on the Sunday morning service 


after his honeymoon: ‘‘I am the man that hath 
seen affliction.” ; 
His text for the evening sermon was: ‘“O that 


I had the wings of a dove, then would I fly away 
and be at rest.” 


More Like a Friend than a Husband. 

A woman, speaking of another woman who was 
very happy in her married life, said: ‘Why, she 
doesn’t know that she has a husband. JHe’s so 
kind to her you wouldn’t think he was her husband. 
He’s more like a friend.” 
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That’s the Trouble. 


Nearly every married man you meet knows how 
to govern his wife, but the trouble is she won't 
let him. 


The Full Solemnity. 


At a negro wedding when the minister read the 
words ‘‘ Love, honour, and obey,” the groom inter- 
rupted him and said: “Read that again, sah, 
read it once mo’ so de lady kin ketch de full 
solemnity ob de meanin’. I’ve been married befo’.” 


He Never Used a Lantern. 

An old country gentleman, belonging to 
Lancashire, returning home rather late, discovered 
a youth with a lantern under his kitchen window, 
who, when asked his business there, stated that 
he had only come a-courting. 

‘“Come a what?”’ cried the angry old gentleman. 

‘““A-courting, sir; I’m courting Mary.” 

“It’s a lel” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
““(What do you want a lantern for? I never used 
one when I was a young: man.” 

‘““I don’t think ye did, judging by the looks o’ 
the missus.” 


Punished for Flirting. 

‘*Mother, did you ever flirt when you were a 
cane Vem 

“Yes, my. dear, I did:once.” 

‘* And were you punished for it?” 

“It led to my marriage with your father.” 


Neither Married nor Single. 

Agent (to applicant at registry office). —" Are 
you married or single?” 

““Nayther, mum. I’m engaged.” 
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Teeth and Women. 


Smith.—‘* Teeth remind me of women.’ 
Jones.—‘‘ In what respect? i 
Smith.—‘* Well, you see, in the first place, we 


suffer a lot getting them, and we feel bad when 
we lose them.” 


She would Run no Risk. 

Groom (to bride, while they are waiting for the 
minister) .—“* Hadn't I better skip out and see what 
is the matter, my dear? The minister should have 
been here twenty minutes ago.’ 

Bride.—** No, George, you stay right where you 


”? 


are. 


Dust Thou Art. 

A young lady once married a man by the name 
of Dust against the wishes of her parents. After 
a short time they lived unhappily together, and 
she returned to her father’s house, but he refused 
her, saying: ‘‘ Dust thou art and unto Dust shalt 
thou return.” 


His Apology for Absence. 

Very shortly after the ‘death of his first wife a 
Scottish laird made arrangements for a second 
marriage. And on asking his son, a well-known 
author, to be present at the wedding, the latter 
replied ‘‘ he was unable to attend, on account of the 
recent death of his mother.” 


He Daren’t. 

Little Mr. O’Flynn.—‘* We have bin married 
foive years an’ more, an’ it’s niver a cross word 
to me ould woman have I spoken yet.” 
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Big Mrs. O’Flynn.—‘ If yez did, it would be 
the last word yez would iver speak.” 


Rough on Men. 

He.—‘‘Hal ha! ha! | Here is a good hit in 
the paper at the female sex.” 

‘She.—‘‘ What does it say about the women?” 

He.—‘‘ It says that more than half the women 
in this country are crazy.” 

She (with a sigh).—‘‘ I expect that’s so. There 
are a great many married women in this country.” 


Indirect Wooing. 

Suitor.—‘‘ Mademoiselle, would you feel inclined 
to give me an opportunity of celebrating a silver 
wedding with you in twenty-five years from now? ” 


His Mistake. 


‘‘T can’t stand the missus, sir,” said a servant 
in a complaining voice to her master. 

‘It’s a pity, Mary,” said the master sarcastically, 
‘that I couldn’t have selected a wife to suit you.” 

“* Sure, sir,” said Mary, ‘* we all make mistakes.” 


No Similarity. 

When a probationer of many years’ standing was 
visiting Greenwood, he was one day pacing up 
and down the parlour floor while Miss Kirkwood 
sat erect and busy with her knitting needles. He 
stopped in his walk, and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, said: ‘‘ You and I are just alike, Miss 
Kirkwood ; you never get a husband, and I never 
get a kirk.” 

‘“How many calls have you had, sir?” she 
quickly said. 

. “Oh,” he said, ‘‘I never received a call at all.” 
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“Then don’t you be evenin’ yourself to me,” 
was the reply. 


Few War Experiences—Yet. 

“Can’t you give us some war reminiscences? ” 
asked a citizen of an old fellow in a party of 
ex-soldiers telling stories. 

“No, I believe not,” he answered promptly. 
“You see, I have only been married six months.” 


Blunt. 


He.—*‘ Fraulein, will you allow me to attend 
your wedding? ”’ 

She.—‘* Why, I am not yet engaged.” 

He.—‘*‘ I merely wished to ask if I might attend 
as bridegroom, you know.” 


Sarcasms. 
Crusty old bachelors say that ‘‘ Courtship is 
bliss, but matrimony is blister.”” They say, too, 


that Adam’s wife was rightly named Eve, because 
man’s day of happiness was drawing to a close. 
They deny the ancient proverb in which even “* Old 
Time” was made to yield to him. Their view 
is that Time conquers Love in the great majority 
of cases. ‘‘L’amour fait passer le temps mais le 
temps fait passer l’amour.” 


He had Said Too Much. 

William James Wilkins resolved at last to 
propose to Eliza Maria Billikens. After some 
hesitation he blurted out: ‘‘ Eliza Maria, will you 
marry me?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Eliza Maria, without any 
hesitation. A long silence ensued. Eliza Maria 
looked up into the rather melancholy countenance 
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of William James and said: “Is that all you’ve 
got to say, William James?” 

William James (sadly).—‘‘ I’ve said too much 
already.” 


Prompt Acceptance. 

Samuel Hopkins was decidedly shy. He loved 
Sophia Simpkins, but never had courage to propose 
when he met her. At last he decided to learn his 
fate over the telephone. He rang her up. 

** Miss Simpkins? ”’ 

‘“Yes, Miss Simpkins is speaking.” 

‘** Will you marry me, Miss Simpkins? ” 

““Yes | Who is speaking? ” 


The Best Man. 

Mike went to a wedding and returned on a 
street car, his face battered. “What has 
happened? ” 

‘Well, I wint to the church dure, and I met a 
man wid a big posy in his buttonhole. ‘Are you 
the bridegroom?’ says I. 

““ No,’ says he, “I'm .the bestman.” 

‘“* Begorra, ye are not,’ says I, and wid that I 
knocked him down, but he got up and knocked 
me down, and dinged me face, and bedad he was 
the best man by the same token.” 


Cautious. 


He knew as well as any man how far he could 
go with a woman and yet keep clear of having to 
meet her in church without her bonnet. 


Last and Dearest. 


In a village smithy in the north of Aberdeen- 
shire a few worthies had forgathered, and the 
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discussion on ‘‘a man loving his second wife” 
was touched upon. ‘‘ Sandy Smith,” said the 
village letter-carrier, “you shud be weel able to 
gie an opinion on that subject ; ye’ve haen fower 
wives. Which o’ them a’ did ye like best?” 

“Weel, Potsy, I ha’e nae qualms o’ conscience 
in answerin’ that question. I aye liket the livin’ 
one best.” 


A Dying Set. 

““My good woman, what is it that is troubling 
you? ”’ said the clergyman to the widow, who called 
to unburden her oppressed mind. ‘ Weel, sir, I’m 
thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married again.’’ ‘Oh, is that 
it?’ said the minister. “‘Let me see; surely 
that ceremony has been pretty frequent with you, 
ma'am?’ <‘Weel, this is the fourth time,” said 
she, in a tone of bitterness rather than sorrow. 
‘““ I’m sure there never was a woman sae completely 
tormented wi’ sic a set o’ deein’ men as I hae 
been.” 


A Domestic Affliction. 

‘‘ What reason have you for asking leave of 
absence for a week?” 

‘“A domestic affliction, sir. 

** Oh, very sorry. A near relative is it?” 

‘** Well—I—sir, you see, sir, I’m going to get 
married.”’ 


” 


Not to be Discussed. 

Mary Ann (to Robert James) .—" Will you 
marry again, Robert James, if I die?”’ 

Rotert James (to Mary Ann).—‘ Now, Mary 
Ann, don’t be raisin’ a row!” 
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Not Surprised. 


‘‘Mr. Bunting,” said the doctor, as he left his 
patient to speak to her husband, “‘ I am afraid your 
wife’s mind is gone.” 

Husband (in no way startled).—‘‘I am not 
surprised, for she has been giving me a piece 


of it almost every day since we married, and that’s 
fifteen years ago.” 


The Reason. 


He.—‘‘ An aged couple have just kept their 
golden wedding, and they have not had one wry 
word since their wedding-day.”’ 

She.—‘‘ Oh, what a happy, happy, couple !”’ 

He.— Not quite the case, I fear, from ali I 
hear—but—you see, they are both deaf mutes.” 


She Couldn’t Bear her Grief Alone. 


Here is a Russian story. A young widow put 
up a costly monument to her late husband, and 
inscribed upon it, ‘‘My grief is so great that I 
cannot bear it.’ A year or so later, however, 
she married again, and feeling a little awkwardness 
about the inscription, she solved the difficulty by 
adding one word to it, “alone.” 


Always Employed. 


Mr. Calumet.—‘* What clergyman would you like 
to officiate at our wedding, my dear? ”’ 

Mrs. Laker.—‘‘ Oh, Dr. de Teigh, by all means. 
He’s done all my marrying for years. 


Much Married. 


“What were the last words of - Brigham 
Young?’ asked the teacher. 
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“He never had any,’ ’ replied the smart, bad boy, 
““he was a married man. 


A Nautical Foke. 


“Two knots an hour isn’t such bad time for a 
clergyman,” smilingly said the minister to himself, 
just after he had united the second couple. And 
he went out with the tied. 


A Disappointment. 

A Lynn clergyman relates that on one occasion 
after marrying a couple, an envelope was handed 
to him, which he supposed, of course, contained 
the marriage fee. On opening it, he found a 
slip of paper, on which was written ‘“‘ We desire 
your prayers.” 


Unkind. 


Bride (exchanging bridal costume for travelling 
dress).—‘‘ Did I appear nervous at all during the 
ceremony, Clara?” 

Bridesmaid (envious).—‘‘ A little at first, dear, 
but not after George had said ‘I will.’”’ 


A Definition of Marriage. 

Matrimony has been defined to be an insane 
idea on the part of a man to pay a woman’s 
board. 


Not Accustomed to Endearments. 

An old London navvy met with a slight accident, 
and it was thought advisable that he should be 
detained in hospital. His wife had to be written 
to, and the navvy couldn’t write, so somebody 
volunteered to act as secretary. “What shall I 
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say?” he asked. ‘‘How shall I begin? ‘My 
dear wife ’—will*that be all right for a start?” 
The old man grinned grimly. “Yes; put that 
down,” he said; ‘‘that’ll amuse her!” 


Umntentional. 


A cowboy wrote to Washington to say that he 
had got into trouble through shooting “a lady” 
in the eye. ‘‘ But, Colonel,’ he added, ‘“‘I was 
not shooting at the lady; I was shooting at my 
wife.” 


Why Should He ? 


Jones.—‘‘ I hear that our friend Robinson was 
married on Tuesday.”’ 

Thomson.—“ Oh, I’m glad to hear that Robinson 
is married. And yet why should I be? He never 
did me any harm.” ; 


Sarcasms. 

‘“Does m-i-r-a-g-e spell marriage, father?” 
asked the small boy learning to read. 

“Often, my child,” said the man sadly. 


Two Good Stories. 


A Bishop in the West of Ireland, visiting his 
diocese, asked the children in the school if they 
could explain the Sacrament of Holy Matrimony. 
One boy replied: ‘‘ Yes, Father, it is a period of 
suffering and torment man has to go through to 
prepare for a higher life.” ‘‘ You stupid boy !” 
said Father Tom, the parish priest: ‘‘that will 
be Purgatory you’re describing.’ ‘*‘ Never mind,” 
said the Bishop; “we cannot tell; the boy may 
be right.” 7 
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Not in Heaven. 


This reminds us of Eliza, who held communica- 
tions with her departed husband thus: ‘‘ Are you ~ 
‘appy, “Enery?” ‘Very ’appy, Eliza.” ‘‘ "Appier 
than you were on earth, ’Enery?” ‘Far ’appier, 
Eliza.” ‘“* Then you must be in ’eaven, ’Enery?.”’ 
= No, Eliza |” 


The Smoking Chimney. 


_ In London they tell of a certain distinguished 
statesman who is an optimist on all points save 
matriage. 

One afternoon this statesman was proceeding 
along a country road when he saw a cottager 
eating his supper alone in the road before his 
dwelling. 

““ Why, Henry,’ asked the statesman, ‘‘are you 
eating out here alone?” 

“Well, sir, er—’’ the man stammered, “the 
—er—chimney smokes.” 

““That’s too bad,” said the statesman, his 
philanthropic sentiments at once being aroused. 
““T’ll have it fixed for you. Let’s have a look 
Bie ibs < 

And before the cottager could stay him the 
statesman proceeded to enter the cottage. As soon 
as he had opened the door a broomstick fell upon 
his shoulders and a woman’s .voice shrieked : 

‘Back here again, are you, you old rascal |! 
Clear out with you, or I’——” 

The statesman retired precipitately. The 
cottager sat in the road shaking his head in sorrow 
and embarrassment. The statesman bent over him 
and laid his hand in kindly fashion on his arm. 

‘** Never mind, Henry,” said he, consolingly, *‘ my 
chimney smokes sometimes, too.” 

8 
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Not Entertaining. 

George Ade tells a story which he says always 
seems fresh and glistening to him, no matter how 
old it gets. It ,is about two  solemn-looking 
“gentlemen who were riding together in a railway 


carriage. One gentleman said to the other: “Is 
your wife entertaining this winter?” 

Whereupon the second gentleman replied: “ Not 
very.” 


True Success. 
Mabel.—‘‘ Was your bazaar a success?” 
Gladys.—‘‘ Yes, indeed ; the minister will have 
cause to be grateful.” 
Mabel.—‘'‘ How much were the profits?” 
Gladys.—‘‘ Nothing. The expenses were more 
than the receipts. But ten of us got engaged, and 
the minister is in for a good thing in wedding 
fees. 


They Wondered. 

Daughter.—‘‘ Mother, why did you marry, 
father? ” 

Mother (thoughtfully).—‘‘ So you’ve begun to 
wonder, too, have you?” 


Prospects Bad. 

Liza.—‘‘ When are yer goin’ ter git married, 
Polly, my dear?” ; 

Polly.—** Never.” 

Liza. —“ Why? ”’ 

Polly.—‘** Well, yer see, I won’t marry Bill wen 
’e ain’t sober, an’ he won’t marry me wen ’e is.” 


Might be Improved. 


A maid who had been employed in the Benner 
home for several years took unto herself a husband 


+ 
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and went to a near-by town to live. One day, 
about a month after the wedding, she came to call 
on her former mistress, who said: 

“Well, Phoebe, I hope you are happy in your 
new home. How is your husband?” 

To this the bride of a month made reply : 

“Well, I reckon I’m happy enough, but the 
chimney in the kitchen don’t draw none too good, 
an’ the water in the well is so brackish I ain’t 
never goin’ to git used to it. As for my husband, 
well, ma’am, it’s with him as it is with your man 
an’ all the rest of ’em, if the Lord had ’em to 
make over He could improve some on the job. 
Ain’t eggs turrible high? ” 


Enthusiasm Gone. 

The worried countenance of the bridegroom 
disturbed the best man. ‘* Tiptoeing up the aisle, 
he whispered: ‘What the matter, Jock? Hae 
ye lost the ring?”’ “‘ No,” blurted out the unhappy 
Jock, ‘‘the ring’s safe eno’. But mon, I’ve lost 
ma enthusiasm.” 


Certainly not Heaven. 

The sick man had just come out of a long 
delinum. 

‘‘ Where am I?” he said feebly, as he felt the 
loving hands making him comfortable. ‘‘ Where 
am I? In heaven?” 

‘“ No, dear,’ cooed his devoted wife, ‘‘I am 
still with you.” 


Restrained Praise. 

Tom McPherson, a Scotchman who does 
carpentering for a living, asked his foreman for 
a day off, which was readily granted. Later the 
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latter was informed that the workman had taken 
the holiday to get married, and upon his return 
to work questioned him about it. 

‘““Aye, sir; I was awa’ getting marri’d.” 

““That’s fine,” replied the foreman. ‘“‘I hope 
you got a richt good wife, Tom.” 

“Weel, I maun say she is God’s handiwork, but 
she is nae His masterpiece,” answered the bride- 
groom, with the air of one determined to do perfect 
justice and yet adhere to the truth. 
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Mis Taking Way. 

Not long ago the editor of an English paper 
ordered a story of a certain length, but when the 
story arrived he discovered that the author had 
written several hundred words too many. 

The paper was already late in going to press, 
so there was no alternative—the story must be 
condensed to fit the allotted space. Therefore, the 
last few paragraphs were cut down to a single 
sentence. It read thus: 

“The Earl took a Scotch highball, his hat, his 
departure, no notice of his pursuers, a revolver 
out of his hip pocket, and, finally, his life.” 


Come Back to Life. 


When W. D. Howells, the famous American 
writer, was editing an American magazine, a young 
man called on him at the office and offered him a 
poem. Mr. Howells read the poem and thought it 
was good, but somehow it seemed rather familiar. 

‘““ Did you write this unaided?” he asked. 

“TI did,” replied the youthful poet. “‘I wrote 
every line of it.” 

“Then I> am very ‘glad to “meet you, Lord 
Byron,” said Mr. Howells. ‘“‘ But I was under 


the impression that you had died some years ago!” 
117 
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He Knew. 


It is to be feared that a great many persons 
agree in practice, if not in theory, with the idea 
of a certain Liverpool schoolboy to whom the ques- 
tion was put: ‘‘ What is a synonym? ’”’ 

‘* A synonym,” explained the lad, “is a word 
you use when you don’t know how to spell the one 
you thought of first.” 


Punctuation. 


Here is an imstance which shows how the 
meaning of a sentence may be changed by the 
punctuation: ‘‘ Lord Palmerston then entered on 
his head, a white hat upon his feet, large but 
well-polished boots upon his brow, a dark cloud 
in his hand, his faithful walking-stick in his eye, 
a menacing glare saying nothing.” 


As She Saw It. 


Maid.—‘‘Is this paper from Mr. Scribbler’s 
room waste paper, mum?” ; 

Landlady.—‘‘ No. He hasn’t written anything 
on it yet.” 


Expressed Regret. 


Captain Jubal (excitedly).—‘* You have falsely 
announced my death in your paper, and I demand 
that you explain and apologize in your next issue.” 

Editor (with fright).—‘‘ Certainly.” 

Next morning one read: ‘‘ We regret exceed- 
ingly that the announcement in our columns of 
the death of Captain Jubal is wholly without 
foundation.’’’ } 
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Good English. 


An Oriental paper having an English section 
distributed the following notice: ‘‘ The news of 
English we tell the latest. Writ in perfectly style 
and most earliest. Do a murder commit, we hear 
of and tell it. Do a mighty chief die, we publish 
it, and in borders sombre. Staff has each one 
been college, and write like the Kipling and the 
Dickens. We circle every town and extortionate 
not for advertisements.” 


Popular Fiction Writer. 

‘“ Jibway once wrote an article that was pub- 
lished in newspapers from one end of the country 
i@-the other.” 

“You surprise me. I had no idea Jibway could 
write. Was it a piece of fiction? ” 

‘“ Yes—a patent-medicine testimonial.” 


A Curse for Indexless Books. 

“A friend of Francis Douce, the antiquary, had 
a curse of his own for those who sent out a book 
without an index where one was obviously needed. 
He damned them “ten miles beyond hell.”’ 

“For my part I think the simple damnation is 
enough in the case of a single book, and that the 
extra ten miles of Douce’s friend might be reserved 
for those who collect an author’s works without 


indexing them.” 
(Sir Edward Cook, in Literary Recollections.) 


A Candid Criticism. 

‘“ Dear Mr. Editor,—Please read the enclosed 
poem carefully and return to me with your candid 
criticism as soon as possible, as I have other irons 
in the fire.” 


*~ 
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‘“* Dear Mr. Smith,—Remove the irons and insert 
the poem.” 


Drowned in Dust. 

An enterprising reporter, writing of a wreck at 
sea, stated that no fewer than fourteen of the 
unfortunate crew and passengers bit the dust. 


New Subscribers Wanted. 


An American newspaper says that a folded news- 
paper, placed under the coat, in the small of the 
back, is an excellent substitute for an overcoat, 
and adds: ‘‘ Now is the time to subscribe.” 


A Man who had Suffered. 


‘* He was a man who had indeed suffered much,” 
says a country paper, in a short obituary notice ; 
‘““he had been a subscriber to this paper since its 
first number.” 


Editorial Amenities. 


It was in Four Corners that Mr. Burgin began 
to write. He found matters quite as lively as they 
were at Eatanswill. Dr. Driffle was the editor of 
the Herald, and Colonel Draper presided over the 
Four Corners Gazette. Unfortunately, Colonel 
Draper was afflicted with enormous ears, and 
Dr. Driffle, in a review of the past year’s events, 
took an ungenerous advantage of the fact by play- 
fully congratulating the Colonel on his escape from 
sudden death during a squall on the river. The 
Colonel’s canoe had been upset, and Dr. Driffle 
summarized the incident thus: ‘‘ Most men in the 
circumstances would have been drowned, but the 
editor of our contemporary put up one of his ears 
for a sail and was safely wafted ashore.’ 
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Helpful Books. 


The editor of a London journal asked his readers 
to send in papers on the subject ‘‘ Books that 
have helped me.” One of the replies ran: ‘‘ My 
os Cookery Book and my Father’s Cheque- 

ook.” 


A Hoax. 

One of Mr. Melville E. Stone’s best stories 
concerns a trap which he set, while editor of the 
Chicago Daily News for a rival newspaper, the 
Chicago Post and Mail, owned by two brothers 
named McMullen, who were nptorious for thefts 
of telegrams from competitors. A dispatch was 
concocted which professed to come from Serbia 
and was duly published in the Daily News regard- 
ing an alleged famine. It contained the words: 

“A few days ago the mayor of the provincial 
town of Sovik issued a proclamation ending with 
the ominous words: ‘Er us siht la Etsll iws nel 
lum cmeht’ (The municipality cannot aid).”’ 

The Post and Mail came out with it intact, not 
noticing that the mysterious foreign words, when 
read backwards became: “The McMullens will 
steal this sure.’ As the result, the thievish news- 
paper “was literally laughed to death.” 


Circulation Still Good. 

‘The editor was dying, but when the doctor bent 
over, placed his ear on his breast and said, ‘‘ Poor 
man! Circulation almost gone,” the dying editor 
sat up and shouted: ‘‘ You’re another! We have 
the largest circulation in the country ! ”’ 


Sill Alive. 
Mr. Luther Munday once had aspirations as 
a poet and sent to Sir James Knowles (editor of 
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the Nineteenth Century) a sonnet called ‘* Why 
do I Live?’ Sir James replied: ‘“‘ You live, dear 
Munday, because you sent your poem eg post, and 
did not bring it yourself.” 


Without her Man. 


A careless compositor on setting up the words 
‘* Woman ; without her, man would be a savage,’ 
put the punctuation in the wrong place, which 
made it read: ‘‘ Woman, without her man, would 
be a savage.” 


Newspaper English. 
The negro melody, relating to Uncle Ned, in 
which the following lines occur: 


And there grew no wool on the top of his head 
On the place where the wool ought to grow, 


was once parodied to imitate the diction of a 
leading daily newspaper: ‘‘ And there subsisted 
no capillary appendages on the summit of his 
cranium, on the region where the capillary 
appendage ought to subsist.” 


The Wrong Metre. 

‘You can’t expect us to accept stuff like this,” 
said the indignant American editor; “it isn’t 
poetry at all; it’s simply gas.” ‘“‘I see,” said the 
unruffled poet, ‘‘ something wrong with the metre.” 


A Boy on his Muscle. 


The title of a book often goes a great way in 
deciding its popularity, as shown by an experiment 
made recently in a public library near Boston. 
There was a volume in the library called Physical 
Education, or something of the sort, and for several 
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years it lay undisturbed on its dusty shelf. Observ- 
ing this, the librarian one day changed its title in 
the catalogue to A Boy on his Muscle. The book 
was straightway taken out by an active youngster 
and it has been in constant circulation ever since.* 


Couldn’t be Bribed. 


The late ‘‘ Professor’? Holloway had a mar- 
vellous gift in advertising. Mr. Yeates has an 
amusing note concerning his daring. He once 
enclosed a cheque for a thousand pounds in a letter 
to Charles Dickens, which he placed at Dickens’s 
disposal, on condition that one line of compli- 
mentary reference to MHolloway’s cures should 
appear in the book which Dickens was then pub- 
lishing in monthly numbers. The bearer waited 
for an answer. ‘‘ What did you do?” I asked 
Dickens." Do," he cried; “‘1 put: the cheqpe 
back in the letter and sent it down to the 
messenger, saying that was all the answer I had 
to send.” 


The Meretricious Reporter. 

The untrustworthy, meretricious reporter is very 
ignorant. He always begins his articles, ‘‘ We are 
credibly informed.’’ When the reporter relies on 
a mere rumour he writes, “‘ We learn from a per- 
fectly reliable source.’”’ When he is uncertain he 
writes, ‘‘ As is well known.” If he has written all 
that can be written on a subject he adds, “* We 
might continue this subject for columns.” If he 
does not hear anything at all he writes, “‘ It has 
come to our ears.” If he does not know how an 
affair started he writes, “‘ As all our readers are 
already aware.” If nobody has said a word to him 
on a subject he writes, ‘“‘We have just been 
assured.” 
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The Great Powers. 

An example of after-dinner wit. The sentiment 
was ‘‘ The Press, the Pulpit, and Petticoats, the 
three ruling powers of the day. The first spreads 
‘knowledge, the second spreads morals, and the 
third spreads considerably.” 


Ferome on Work. 

Jerome K. Jerome’s confession: “‘I like work ; 
it fascinates me. I can sit and look at it for hours. 
I love to keep it by me; the idea of getting rid 
of it nearly breaks my heart.” 


Their Viewpoint. 

Two newsboys sat in a theatre gallery while 
Hamlet was being played. It was the first 
time they had seen a play, and they quivered with 
excitement. After Hamlet had killed Polonius and 
the King, and Laertes and the ‘‘ Moody Dane” 
himself had expired, the younger of the lads could 
contain himself no longer. Turning to his com- 
panion he said in rapturous tones: ‘‘ Gosh, Bill, 
what a time for selling extras!” 


Lucky. 
A reporter in describing the murder of a man 
named Jerkins, said: ‘“‘ The murderer was evi- 


dently in quest of money, but luckily Mr. Jerkins 
had deposited all his funds in the bank the day 
before, so he lost nothing but his life.” 


Create Carrots. 

Dickens was quite alive to Foster’s peculiarities, 
one being his assumption of infallibility. He tells 
the story of dining one night with him, and that 
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~ boiled beef was set upon the table, unadorned with 
carrots. Foster rang the bell, and said to the 
maid: ‘“‘ Mary—Carrots.” Mary replied that there 
““weren’t none.’’ To which Foster, with a dignified 
wave of the hand: ‘‘ Mary, let there be carrots.” 


A Beautiful Book. 


“TI understand Mrs. McFlimsey Bullatocks has 
written a book on ‘Court Life in Europe.’ Is 
it good for anything? ” 

““ Oh, just splendid. It is bound in blue and 
gold, with faint buff splashes, and the paper is a 
delicate salmon tint with a cardinal border. It is 
a lovely book.” 


An Appropriate Toast. 


At a banquet given in honour of a dramatic 
author, a guest stood up and proposed the following 
toast: ‘‘To the health of the author, and may 
he live to be as old as his jokes.” 


A Cautious Reply. 


‘Author:—‘‘ What is your opinion of my new 
work? ” 

Critic (after a long pause).—‘‘ The punctuation 
is first rate.” | 
Misleading. 


One eminent man was in the habit of writing to 
struggling authors: ‘“‘ Thank you for sending me 
your book, which I shall lose no time in reading.” 


Another prefers the less truthful, but perhaps 
more flattering formula: ‘‘I have read your blank 
verse, and much like it.” 
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Broken. 


‘*T am a broken man,” said the poet. ‘ Well,” 
said his friend, ‘‘ I inferred that from your pieces.” ’ 


Misunderstood. 

A Michigan journalist declared in his paper that 
a certain editor had seven toes. The slandered 
man thereupon relieved his mind in a “ leader,” 
denouncing the statement as unwarranted, and its 
author as devoid of truth and a scoundrel to boot. 
The offending gentleman replied that he never 
wished it to be understood that all seven toes were 
on one foot. And the victim of the sell was 
thoroughly laughed at. 


Journalism. 

A veteran journalist once said in our hearing: 
“The difference between a practised and an un- 
practised writer is this—the unpractised writer says, 
‘The volume now before us,’ but the practised 
writer says, ‘ This book.’ ”’ 


Severe. 

“T saw a capital thing in your pamphlet the 
other day,’’ said a cynic. ‘‘ Indeed,” said the de- 
lighted author, “ what?’ ‘‘A pound of butter.” 


Avoid Personalities. 

Business Manager.—‘* Have you written a reply 
to that attack on me in this morning’s Clarion? ”’ 
FEditor.—‘ Yes, I call the editor of the Clarion a 
mossback, a scoundrel, a pancake-eared liar, and 
a mud-brained thief. Is that too strong?” Man- 
ager.—‘‘ No; give it to him as hard as you like, 
but don’t get personal.” - 
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Nothing in the Report. 

A new reporter was sent to investigate a rumour 
that a well-known citizen had become insane. The 
next morning the following paragraph appeared in 
the paper: ‘‘ There was a report yesterday that 
something was the matter with Mr. Sander’s head. 
It is as sound as it has always been. There is 
nothing in it.’”’ The reporter’s career ended there 
and then. 


The Adjective Editor. 

““Yes,”” he explained to the young woman, “I 
am the adjective editor of the magazine.’”’ ‘“‘ The 
adjective editor?”’ ‘‘ Yes; we get a great deal of 
manuscript from young ladies, and it is my duty 
to go through their copy and kill the adjectives. 
And,” he added, with a tired look in his eyes, “ it 
is very laborious work.” 


New Music. 

Sub.—‘‘ Alderman Tooter had an addition to 
his family ,this morning.” 

Editor.—‘*‘ What was it?” 

Sub.—‘* A boy.” 

Editor.—‘*‘ Make a note of it under the head of 
‘New Music.’ ”’ 
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Introducing the Lecturer. 
THE Rev. Dr. Hanson, of Chicago, recently 
lectured on Fools. The Rev. Dr. Vincent, who is 
somewhat of a wag, introduced him thus: “ We 
are now to have a lecture on fools by one’’— 
(pause and loud laughter)—“ of the wisest men 
in the country.” 

The lecturer advanced to the desk and responded 
as follows : 

“T am not half so big a fool as Dr. Vincent ”’ 
(pause and loud ugh ae would pare you 
suppose.’ 


A Brief Introduction. 


Dr. .~jJeseph. Parker, introducing’ lecturer: 
“Having such a man as Mr. —— tto lecture 


to us, it is only necessary for me to say, ‘ Loose 
him, and let him go.’” 


His Address. 


A certain man who had been invited to speak 
at a political meeting was placed last on the list 
of speakers. Moreover, the chairman introduced 
several speakers whose names were not on the 
programme, and the audience was tired out when 
he eventually introduced the last speaker: ‘ Mr. 
Bones will now give us his address.” ‘My 
address,’’ said Mr. Bones, rising, ‘is 551, Park 
Avenue, and I wish you all good-night.” 

128 
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Scottish Superiority. 

Ex-President Wilson, talking one day at a dinner 
about his Scottish descent, said : 

“The Scots are a proud, stiff-necked people. 
They acknowledge no superiors. A Scotsman and 
an American were talking one day on a ship. 

“ “In New York,’ said the American, ‘ we’ve 
certainly got a fine lot of young men.’ ” 

““*Nae doot,’ said the Scotsman. ‘A lot of 
oor laddies have been emigratin’ lately.’ ” 

“The American frowned and thought a while. 
Then he said in a sarcastic voice: ‘ George 
Washington was no Scotsman, and he couldn’t 
ibarhe.” * 

““*Ou, aye,’ the Scot replied. ‘A Scotsman 
could, but he wouldn’t.’” 


Correct. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, tells this story. A Jewish immigrant had 
to fill up the usual form. The first question was : 
“Born?’’ There was a space for the name of 
the place. He filled it up with the one word 
66 Yes.”’ 


An “ Opening’? Ceremony. 

In a speech at Ilkley, declaring open a garden 
féte, Mr. G. K. Chesterton remarked that it had 
always appeared to him that this ceremony was 
among those unnecessary forms of ritual, not 
exactly ecclesiastical, by which the world was 
troubled. To open a door and let in a number 
of people, and then call upon someone to tell 
them that the door was open, seemed to him to 
be very unnecessary. It reminded him of a story. 
His father late one evening was reading by the 
light of a small lamp, when a policeman rang 
the bell. Putting his head out of the window, 
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his father inquired: ‘‘ What’s the matter?” The 


policeman answered: ‘I don’t know whether you 
are aware, sir, but that window out of which you 
are looking is open.’ In somewhat the same 


sense he had to declare that that garden in which 
they were all standing was open. He should be 
glad to believe that they required his assurance 
of the fact, but he hardly thought they did. 


Quieting her Nerves. 


A woman hired a taxicab. The door of the 
cab was hardly closed before the engine started 
with a jerk, and the cab began to race madly 
along, narrowly missing lamp-posts, tram-cars, 
policemen, etc. Becoming frightened, the woman 
rapped on the window of the cab and remonstrated 
with the chauffeur. 

“Please be careful. This is the first time I 
ever rode in a taxi.”’ 

The chauffeur reassured the 
follows : 

“That's. all right, ma’am. This 1s the fret 
time I ever drove one.” 


Her View of the Chairman. 


“Twas not always quite happy,’ says Mr. 
Tennyson Smith, “in my selection of a chair- 
man. At one meeting I had asked a very well- 
known city magnate, an M.P., who was a 
supporter of the U.K.A. for political purposes, 
but who was not a total abstainer, and was 
partial to his glass of port. He had a genial 
countenance, somewhat rubicund, with a twinkling 
eye. I had got an old woman who was given 
to gin to attend the meeting, and I placed her 
in the front bench. Whilst the chairman was 
addressing the meeting, she was making remarks, 


passenger as 
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and I called for silence. I asked a friend, who 
was sitting next to her, what she was saying. 
He replied, ‘It was fortunate that neither you 
nor the Chairman heard her, for, as she gazed at 
the Chairman, she said: ‘I'll be blessed if ever 
I could be converted by a man with such a face 
astnat, ~'" 


Some Chairmen. 

Ian Maclaren used to tell of many amusing 
experiences during his lecture tours. He said that 
three types of chairman calculated to ‘“‘ much 
refresh a lecturer in his labours’’ were the man 
who introduced him in a single sentence, saying he 
would treasure every word they were to hear, and 
then fell asleep; the second, who took half an 
hour to introduce him, incidentally commending 
to the exasperated audience the foundling asylum 
in which he was interested; and, thirdly, the en- 
thusiast who, after telling how he had revelled in 
the lecturer’s books since childhood, turned, and 
‘in a stage whisper, inquired his name. 


He Didn’t Know. 


The first time a man speaks in public he suffers 
more agony in a shorter space of time than at any 
other part of his career. A certain young gentle- 
man—it would be unkind to give his name—felt 
the truth of this the other day, when he found 
himself facing an audience of free and independent 
electors. He had prepared a very fervid oration 
in support of his father’s candidature for the local 
municipal council, but for the first few moments 
he could do nothing but gasp. Then, in response 
to an encouraging cheer, he began to speak. 
“* Mr.—Mr.—Chairman,”’ he stammered, ‘“ when I 
left home this morning only two people on this 
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earth—my father and myself—knew what I was 
going to say; but now—well, only my father 
knows.”’ 
Aldermanic fr astes. 

Freddy.— “ Papa, may I study elocution? ”’ 


Proud Father.—‘‘ Indeed you may, my boy, if 
you wish. You desire to become a great speaker? ** 


“Yes, that’s it.” “‘ And some day, perhaps, have 
your voice ringing in the vaulted chambers of the 
first legislative assembly in the world.” “I 
shouldn’t care for that. I want to be an after- 
dinner speaker.’’ “Ah, you are ambitious for 
social distinction, then?’”’ “No, I want the 
dinners.”’ 

Anticipation. 


Towards the close of a meeting at Exeter Hall, 
at which Bishop Wilberforce had made an eloquent 
speech, the audience began to go away. A gentle- 
man, whose name was on the programme, said 
to the Bishop: ‘‘I need not speak ; I hardly think 
they expect me.”’ ‘“‘ To be sure they do,” said the 
Bishop ; ‘‘ don’t you see they are all going.” 


All Will be Delighted. 


Mr. Tennyson Smith, the well-known temper- 
ance advocate, tells how one gentleman, intro- 
ducing him, said: ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I take 
it for granted that to most of you the lecturer is 
an entire stranger. I may say that I heard him 
lecture a few months ago, and I can assure you, 
on the strength of my experience on that occasion, 
that you will all be delighted when he has done. " 


A Cause of Foy. 
The chairman, of course, meant well, as did 
that other who, on the closing night of the 
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campaign, made some such remark as this: “I 
understand that Mr. Tennyson Smith leaves to- 
morrow for —— by the eleven-forty train. I 


mention this because I am sure many of our friends 
will be glad to see the last of him.” 


No More to be Said. 

Another chairman at a lecture on Cromwell 
talked for the best part of an hour on the life 
and doings of the great Protector. (When he 
called upon the lecturer, that gentleman felt that 
there was nothing left for him to do but to give 
the chairman a vote of thanks, so he rose and 
said: “I propose, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
give the chairman our very best thanks for his 
able and witty lecture on Cromwell. No doubt 
someone will second this, and it will be carried by 
acclamation.” 


He Chose Another Subject. 

Artemus Ward was once about to lecture on 
“American Wit and Humour,’’ but the chairman 
spoke at such length on the subject that when 
Artemus rose, he said: ‘‘ The chairman has said 
all that needs to be said on ‘American Wit and 
Humour,’ so instead of taking that subject, I shall 
lecture on ‘Indian Meal,’” and he did. 


Elyah Instead of fob. 

The late Rev. Peter Mackenzie was once 
announced to give a lecture on Job. The chairman 
read up all the authorities he could lay hold of 
on Job, and talked for forty-five minutes. When 
Mr. Mackenzie got up, he said: “ Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, I think we have heard to- 
night all that need be said about Job. I will 
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therefore give a lecture on Elijah,” and he pro- 
ceeded to lecture on that prophet. 


Impossible ! 


Rosina Wheeler, who married the first Lord 
Lytton, scored off Mrs. Disraeli on one occasion 
with remarkable dry humour. 

At dinner the conversation had turned on Dean 
Swift, and when the ladies retired, Mrs. Disraeli 
said: ‘‘ Who is this Dean Swift, Rosina, they have 
been talking about? Can I ask him to my 
parties? "' “* Hardly-so.” *‘Why-not?” “% Be- 
cause he did a thing some years ago which 
effectually prevented his ever appearing in society 
again. ““ What was that?” “He died.” 


Tact Needed. 


Tact, indeed, together with something to say, 
saying it, and sitting down, is at the root of the 
after-dinner speaker’s success. It is peculiarly 
an attribute that ought to be possessed by every 
chairman. It prevents such mistakes as _ that 
perpetrated by the gentleman who introduced 
General Horace Porter to a company by saying 
that he was like a slot machine. ‘“‘ You put ina 
dinner and out comes a speech.’’ The General 
commenced his remarks by returning the compli- 
ment. ‘‘ The chairman also may be likened to a 
slot machine,’’ he said. ‘‘He puts in a speech 
and up comes your dinner.” 


Before his Time. 


One popular story which serves to introduce 
his speech on the part of a man who is called 
upon to make his remarks earlier than is denoted 
in the programme, is that of the little boy who 
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was found sitting pensively on a doorstep, the 
while the other children were playing inside the 
house. “‘ Why don’t you go in and play with 
the others?” asked a passer-by. ‘I mustn't,” 
was the reply ; ‘‘I’m going to play the baby and 
I’m not born yet.’’ And telling this yarn, the 
after-dinner speaker will go on to remark that 
he, too, is before his time. 


They Want no More. 


Then there is the favourite conclusion of a 
speech. The quaint Oriental query: ‘‘ Which is 
the happier man, he with a million of money, or 
he with nine daughters? ’’ is quoted and the answer 
given: “The man with nine daughters, because 
he wants no more.’”” When the laughter has sub- 
sided, the speaker suggests that the moral of the 
last few words is so obvious that he will sit down. 
He does so, leaving the audience to flatter him 
by asking him to go on. 


Too Long. 

A drunken man went into a barber’s shop for 
a shave and to have his hair cut. He was a 
difficult customer, for he would not, or rather 
he could not, keep himself still. And the hair- 
dresser, carefully as he worked, met with the 
accident he had half anticipated. While his 
somnolent customer suddenly rolled his head 
the barber’s implement slipped, and a slice of the 
man’s ear came off. Here was a pretty pickle | 
The man with the shears hastened to express his 


contrition. “I’m afraid I’ve cut your ear, sir,” 
he said. “ Eh!’ was the thick reply. ‘ Wot- 
semmarrer?’* ‘I’ve snicked your ear,” repeated 


the hairdresser, as he agonizedly busied himself 
with astringent lotions. But the customer was 
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going to sleep again. “I’ve taken the top of 
your ear off!’ shrieked the barber. The 
customer became indignant at all the noise. 
“What the—hic—how the hic—why the blank 
dash don’t you get on with your work! ‘Sorl- 
right—the ear was too long!” 

That is the fault of far too many after-dinner 
speeches. 


A Question of Tact. 


In this country the man who speaks often must 
constantly replenish his stock of anecdotes. He 
must also be careful not to give away by too 
frequent repetition the little tricks he uses to gain 
effect. One of our well-known literary men has 
a good “wheeze’’ whereby he allows himself 
occasionally to score. During his remarks he 
suddenly stops, looks at a distant corner of the 
room as though he heard a voice, and says: 
“What’s that? Oh, yes, I can only answer your 
remark, sir, by——’’ and so he goes on, making 
fine capital out of a wholly suppositious interrup- 
tion. That is a stratagem, of course, which must 
not be followed too often. Tact dictates how and 
when such little schemes may be used. 


Gladstone’s Pun. 


Lord Derby said that Gladstone’s jokes were 
no laughing matter. 

““On one occasion, when being entertained by 
the head of a great condiment-making firm, he 
did, however, sum up the situation very neatly. 

“A long string of Colmans having been led up 
to be introduced to him, the Grand Old Man, as 
he sat down to dinner, said: ‘I see we are all 
‘mustard here.’’."”’ "ie 


FOR BUSINESS MEN 
A Touching Appeal. 


““Gentlemen,” said an auctioneer, with true 
pathos, “‘if my father and mother stood where 
you stand, and did not buy this stewpan—this 
elegant stewpan—going at five shillings, I should 
feel it my bounden duty, as a son, to tell both of 
them they were false to their country and false to 
themselves.” 


Not a Mechanic. 


The Boss (to a labourer who had come for 
employment).—‘‘ Are you a mechanic?” 
The Labourer.—‘ No, sir, I’m a McCarthy. 


Two Orders. 


“Well,” reported the new commercial, swinging 
jauntily into the office, ‘“‘I got two orders from 
Hardnut & Co. to-day.” ‘“‘ Fine, fine !”’ exclaimed 
the manager enthusiastically. ‘“‘ Yes. One to get 
out and the other to stay out.” 


Pretty Cool. 

A firm in London received this letter from a 
resident in South Africa. 

‘“* Dear Sirs,—Kindly send me one of your famous 
razors, for which I enclose a postal note for 5s. 
P.S.—I have forgotten to enclose money, but no 


doubt a firm of your standing will not mind this.” 
187 


sf* 
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They replied: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—We have received 
your letter and have forwarded you the razor. 
P.S.—We have forgotten to send the razor, but no 
doubt a man with your cheek won’t need one.” 


** Paralysed”’ by Forms. 


Some stories of bright spots in the dull life of an 
actuary were given by Mr. S. G. Warner, Past- 
President of the Institute of Actuaries, in a lecture 
in London. When it came to the filling in of the 
forms, he said, many people seemed to be seized 
with a mild form of mental paralysis. One man 
said his father ‘‘ died suddenly—nothing serious.” 
Another, faced with the awkward fact that his 
father had been hanged, wrote: “ Father had been 
taking part in a public function, when the platform 
gave way.” 


Takes Time to Settle. 


In these days of housing problems there is a 
topical interest in the tale of the man who com- 
plained to the landlord when the latter called for 


the rent that none of the doors would shut. ‘“* New 
house, that’s all,’ said the landlord ; “‘ takes time 
to settle. ‘‘ Quite so,” replied the tenant, ‘‘ and 


I’m a new tenant, so it takes time for me-to 
settle. You’d better call another day.”’ 


Business has Begun. 
Scottish Lad (to grocer who had just opened 


new shop).—‘* Could ye gie me twa fardins for 
a halfpenny? ”’ 
Grocer (to assistants).—‘' Coats off, gentlemen ; 


business has begun.” 
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Paid in Conversation Money. 


The Agent.—‘ Then we’ll consider that settled.’’ 
The Actor.—‘‘ But—er—what about the con- 
tract? ”’ 
y The Agent.—‘ Oh, that’s all right. A verbal 
contract ‘ll do.” 
The Actor.—‘ Laddie, listen. The last time I 
had a verbal contract I drew a verbal salary.” 


Ouite So. 


Smith, the hotel manager, and Jones, a manu- 
facturer’s agent, were talking one day about their 
respective business interests. 

““ I say,’’ remarked Jones, ‘‘ how ever do you 
use such an enormous quantity of pears and 
peaches? ”’ 

“Well,” replied Smith, ‘‘ we eat what we can, 
and what we can’t eat, we can.” 

““ Indeed !” said the other. ‘‘ We do about the 
same in our business.” 

| eabw 4s that? ”’ 

“* We sell an order when we can sell it, and when 
we can’t we cancel it!” 


A Fair Transaction. 


The Englishman, Irishman, and Scotchman had 
made an agreement between themselves that who- 
ever died first should have £5 placed on his coffin 
by each of the others. The Irishman was the first 
to die. Shortly afterwards the Scotchman met the 
Englishman and asked if he had fulfilled the 
agreement. 

“Yes,” said the Englishman. - 

‘““In whit wey did you pey it?” asked the 
Scotchman ; ‘in notes or gold?” 
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‘‘T put on five sovereigns,” said the Englishman. 
‘* What did you put on?” 

‘Oh, I jist wrote ma check for £10,” said the 
Scotchman, ‘‘an’ took your five sovereigns as 
change.” 


Couldn’t Expect It. 

Maloney (reading life insurance . circular).— 
‘‘ Phwat’s a ‘table av expectancy ’?”’ 

Casey.—‘‘ Shure, it’s something thot proves by 
statistics thot ye won’t live as long after yez are 
sixty as yez did before.” 


Pert. 

On the train, out Medford way, Subbubs got 
into conversation with a stranger, who remarked: 
‘“T see you are putting up a good many new 
buildings.” 

‘* Yes,’ answered Subbubs, “‘ new buildings are 
the only kind we put up.” 


The Correct Answer. 

Demonax always had an apt retort. When a 
man asked him, banteringly: ‘‘If I should burn 
a thousand pounds of wood, Demonax, how many 
pounds of smoke would it make?” he replied: 
“Weigh the ashes ; all the rest will be smoke.”’ 


He Washed. 


A supercilious young man was determined to buy 
nothing at a certain bazaar which he attended. 
A charming young girl offered him a cigarette- 
holder. He refused to buy, saying gruffly: “I 
don’t smoke.” She proffered a _ writing-case. 
““ No,” said he, “‘ I don’t write.”” Then she brought 
out a box of chocolates, but was repulsed with, 
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““T don’t eat sweets.” Finally she offered him a 
tablet of soap. He bought it. He couldn’t say, 
“I don’t wash |” 


Exactly Suited Him. 

Clerk.—‘‘ Can you let me off to-morrow after- 
noon, sir? My wife wants me to go shopping with 
ner. 

Employer.—“ Certainly not ; we are much too 
busy.” 

Clerk.—‘‘ Thank you very much, sir ; that’ll suit 
me very nicely.” 


Good Reason. 

““T don’t see why you call your place a bunga- 
low,” said Smith to his neighbour. ‘‘ Well, if it 
isn’t a bungalow, what is it? ”’ said the neighbour. 
“The job was a bungle, and I still owe for it.” 


It was the Other Place. 

There was once a prominent Glasgow man who 
had a very exalted opinion of that city. His end 
came. Reaching his eternal home, he looked about 
him in surprise, and yet as though he had seen 
the same kind of thing before. ‘“‘ Really,” he 
exclaimed to him who had opened the gate for 
him, “this does great credit to Glasgow. I 


expected some change in heaven.”” The attendant 
eyed the new-comer a second, and then severely 
observed: ‘‘ This is not heaven.” 


A Greater Glory. 

Two little boys were boasting of the respective 
glories of their fathers’ houses. ‘“‘ My father’s 
house has a cupola on it,” said one. ‘‘ Oh,” said 
the other, “‘ but I heard my father say that ours 
was going to have a mortgage on it.” 
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Success from Groans and Aches. 

‘‘ The owner of that house,’’ said Brown, “ built 
it out of the blood, the aches and the groans of 
his fellow-men, out of the grief of children and the 
wails of women.” ‘‘ Great Scott! The brute. 
What is he—a money-lender?’”’ ‘‘Oh, dear no. 
He’s a dentist.” 


Not a Gentleman. 

A well-known racehorse owner said to a veteri- 
nary surgeon: ‘‘ How is it you haven't called on 
me. for: my account?” ~*~ Oh: ‘said the yens 
never ask a gentleman for money.” ‘‘ Indeed, then 
how d’you get on if he doesn’t pay?” ‘* Why, 
after a certain time I conclude he’s not a gentle- 
man and then I ask him.” 


He Tried to Locate Him. 


Mr. Tarzan K. Jones was sitting down to his 
breakfast one morning when he was astounded to 
see in the paper the announcement of his own 
death. He rang up his friend Howard Smith: 
“* Halloa, Smith,” he said, “‘have you seen the 
announcement of my death in the paper?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Smith. ‘‘ Where are you speaking from?” 


That Altered the Price. 


““ How much did you say this was?” ‘‘ Three 
and six.’’ “‘ That’s a big price, isn’t it?” ‘ Oh, 
no, I assure you; the drugs are very costly.” 
‘But I am a druggist myself.” ‘‘Oh, you are. 


Well—of course—fourpence.” 


Courtesy Unnecessary. 
Two rival soft-goods travellers arrived simul- 
taneously at a country town to land a big order. 
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The younger secured the only vehicle—a barrow— 
dumped his samples into it and started to wheel 
the lot to the draper’s shop. The elder was about 
to admit defeat when he espied a motor hearse 
outside the station yard. ‘I'll give you five 
shillings,” he said to the driver, ‘if you land 
me at Taffeta and Tape’s before that chap with 
the barrow.’ The driver earned the five shillings 
and the elder traveller was leaving Taffeta and 
Tape’s when his rival, bathed in perspiration, 
arrived. ‘‘ No use your going in, sonny,” said 
the successful one. ‘‘ I’ve the order in my wallet.” 
“Yes, but how did you get there?” ‘* Did you 
see a motor hearse pass you?” ‘‘ Yes, of course 
fae Well. T -was*init.” “Great Scott!” 
exclaimed the defeated one. ‘‘ Why, I put down 
my barrow and took off my confounded hat to 
you.” 


Irate. 

‘* What fool told you to place those papers on 
that file? ” 

eopou- eid, sir.” 

‘* Well, leave them here—you’re discharged for 
calling me a fool.” 


How to Loaf Quickly. 
Efficiency Expert.—‘‘ This system will aid your 
clerks in getting their work done quickly.”’ 
Business Man.—‘‘ But what I want is a system 
that will aid them in getting their loafing done 
quickly.” 


An Effective Reply. 
A bookseller sent a bill to a certain customer 
for a book. The customer replied: “I did not 
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order the book. If I did, you did not send it. 
If you sent it I did not receive it. If I did, I 
paid for it. If I didn’t, I won't.” 


Live Cheese. 


Shopkeeper.—‘‘ Is there anything else I can send 
you, sir? What would you say to a piece of this 
cheese?’ Customer.—‘‘I wouldn’t care to say 
anything to it. It might answer me back.” 


A Safe Dumping Ground. 


Mark Twain, as a reporter, had to attend a 
meeting of the city council in Carson City. The 
president was a ponderous man given to sounding 
words of intellectual confusion. A motion was 
made to expunge from the records a certain matter 
which the presiding officer was extremely anxious 
should not become part of local history. The 
motion, having been seconded, was eagerly passed. 
‘“The matter has been ordered expunged,” de- 
clared the presiding officer gravely, ‘‘ and the clerk 
will proceed to expunge. It should be effectively 
wiped out, obliterated and totally destroyed.’’ He 
paused to notice the effect of his sentence of 
annihilation. ‘‘ Where, gentlemen,” he asked, 
“will you have the expunged matter deposited 
and placed?’ Mark Twain caught the attention 
of the councillor nearest him. ‘ Let the expunged 
matter be worn under the chairman’s hat,” he 
suggested. ‘“* No one would ever think of looking 
there for anything.” 


Another for the Plumbers. 


A friend went to see a furenal at Pére Lachaise. 
After the cortége had arrived and everybody had 


descended from the sable-hued carriages, they all 
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sat down and commenced to smoke their pipes. 
He went up to one of them and said: ‘‘ Why 
isn’t the funeral going on?” The man replied: 
“Tl tell you why, this is the funeral of the Presi- 
dent of the Plumbers’ Association, and they have 
sent a boy back for the corpse.” 


His Working Hours. 


The working hours of some Londoners are a 
good deal like those of George Forrest, who once 
lived in Manchester. The sign on his door is 
said to have read: ‘‘ Office hours: 12 to 12.15 
every other Wednesday.” 


The Latest Version. 

Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as 
snow; it strayed away one summer day, where 
lambs should never go. Then Mary sat down and 
tears streamed from her pretty eyes; she never 
found her lamb, because she did not advertise. 
And Mary had a brother John, who kept a village 
store; he sat down and smoked his pipe and 
blinked his sleepy eye. And so the bailiffs closed 
him out, but still he lingered near, and Mary came 
to drop with him a sympathizing tear. ‘* How is 
it, sister, that these other merchants here sell all 
the goods and pay their bills and thrive from year 
to year?’ Remembering now her own bad luck, 
little Mary replies: ‘‘ The other fellows get there, 
John, because they advertise.” 


They are Hustlers. 

It was an Irishman who said: “If a Yankee 
was left on an uninhabited island to-night, he 
would be offering newspapers next morning to 
everyone he met.” 

10 
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Country Connoisseur. 

‘“Now you are quite sure those are real 
* chromos *? ” Country Dealer (draper and 
grocer, etc.).—‘‘ Oh, yes, sir—we always has ’em 
direct from his studio, sir.” 


How Disgusting. 

“Has John got a situation yet?’’ asked an old 
gentleman of his daughter, John being her 
betrothed lover. ‘‘ Got a situation? Why, pa, how 
disgusting. No, but he has accepted a position.” 


Diamond Cut Diamond. 

The following story, which appeared in the 
Spectator, was told to a clergyman in the west of 
County Cork, by a countryman named Dinney 
Cooley : ‘‘ Good-morrow, Dinney. Where did you 
get the horse?” ‘‘ Well, I'll tell your riverence. 
Some time ago I went to the fair of Ross, not with 
this horse but another horse. Well, sorra a man 
said to me: ‘ Dinney, do you come from the Aist 
or do you come from the Whest.’ And when I 
left the fair there wasn’t one to say ‘ Dinney, are 
you going to the Aist or are you going to the 
Whest.’ (Well, your riverence, I rode home and 
was near Kilnagross when I met a man riding 


along the road forninst me. ‘Good evening, 
friend,’ sez I. ‘Good evening, friend,’ says he. 
‘Were you at the fair of Ross?’ sez he. ‘I was,’ 


sez. 1. “Did you sell?” sez he. © No, ‘sez 
‘Would you sell?’ sez he. ‘Would you buy?’ 
sez I. ‘Would you make a clane swop?’ sez 
he, ‘horse, bridle and saddle and all,’ sez he. 
‘Done,’ sez I. Well, your riverence, I got down 
off av me horse, not this horse but the other 
horse, an the man got down off av his horse, 
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and we swopped and rode away. But when we 
had gone away about twenty yards he turned round 
and called after me: ‘There: niver was a man 
from Ross,’ sez he, ‘could put his finger in the 
eye of a man from Kilnagross,’ sez he, ‘ and that 
horse,’ sez he, ‘that I swopped with you,’ sez he, 
‘is blind av an eye,’ sez he. Well, then, your 
riverence, I turned upon him and I called out to 
him: ‘There niver was a man from Kilnagross,’ 
sez I, ‘ but could put his two fingers in both the 
eyes of a man from Ross,’ sez I, ‘an that horse 
that I swopped with you,’ sez I, ‘is blind av 
both his eyes,’ sez I.” 


Good Business. 

Shark follows ship. Sailors cast out a chair. 
Shark swallows it. Still follows. Then a crate of 
oranges is thrown overboard. Shark swallows it. 
Still follows. Human blood is required. After 
lot is cast a Jew is thrown into the sea. Shark 
swallows him. Still follows. Then shark is har- 
pooned and taken on board. Sailor descends into 
stomach and finds Jew sitting on chair, selling 
Oranges at two a penny. 


- Hard Circumstances. 

Howell.—‘‘ A good deal depends on the forma- 
tion of early habits.” 

Powell.—‘‘ I know it. When I was a baby my 
mother hired a woman to wheel me about, and I 
have been pushed for money ever since.” 


FOR TEACHERS 


An Excellent Toast. 


A SCHOOLMASTER being called on to give a toast, 
produced this sentiment: Addition to the friends 
of Old England, subtraction to her wants, multi- 
plication to her blessings, divisions among her foes, 
and reduction of her debts and taxes. 


Smart Boy. 


‘“Come here, Pat, you truant, and tell me why 
you come to school so late this morning,” said 
an Irish schoolmaster to a ragged and shoeless 
urchin. ‘‘ Please, sir,” replied the ready-witted 
scholar, “‘the frost made the road so slippery 
that for every step forward I took two steps back- 


ward.”” ‘‘ Don’t you see, Pat,’’ was the rejoinder 
of the schoolmaster, “that at that rate you would 
never have reached school at all?” ‘* Just what 


I thought to myself, sir,’ replied the boy, “ and 
so I turned to go home and found myself at 
school.” 


A Cruel Schoolmaster. 


An indignant mother wrote thus to the principal 
of an academy: ‘Dear Sir, my son writes to 
me that he has to work too hard. He says he 
bas to translate fifty hexameters of Latin a day. 


I looked ‘hexameter” up in the dictionary and 
149 
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find it is a poetic verse of six feet. Now that 
makes 300 feet or 100 yards of poetry for my 
poor son to translate every day. I think about 
a quarter of a hexameter, or twelve inches of this 
Latin is enough for a boy of his age.” 


Certainly not Asleep. 

A country schoolmaster had two pupils, to one 
of whom he was partial, and to the other severe. 
One morning it happened that these boys were 
late, and were called up to account for it. ‘‘ You 
must have heard the bell, boys; why did you 
not come?’ ‘“ Please, sir,’’ said the favourite, ‘I 
was dreaming that I was going to Margate, and 
I thought the school-bell was the steamboat-bell.” 
*““Very well,” said the master, glad of any pretext 
to excuse his favourite. “‘ And now, sir,” turning 
to the other, ‘‘ what have you to say?” ‘“* Please, 
sir,’ said the puzzled boy, “‘I was waiting to 
see Tom off.” 


A Classical Scholar. 

‘Is my son getting well grounded in the 
_ Classics?’”’ asked the millionaire. “‘I would put 

it even stronger than that,” replied the private 
tutor. ‘‘I may say that he is actually stranded 
on them.” 


It is Both. 

A girl at school was asked if ‘“‘kiss’’ was a 
common or proper noun. After some hesitation 
she replied: ‘‘It is both common and proper.” 


Polite to a Fault. 
A man who was a stickler for politeness in his 
home, such as “If you please,” and “Sir,” and 
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‘‘Beg your pardon,” left New York last June 
for a trip abroad. 

At the date of leaving, his-son was in the midst 
of his college finals, and the father was anxious 
to know whether the lad had passed. The boy 
was asked to cable to his father in London upon 
receiving the examination report, and state whether 
he passed or not. It was weeks after when the 
report was published and the boy cabled his | 
fathers "?Ves..) Lom.” 

The father had forgotten all about his request, 
and couldn’t for the life of him make out what 
the ‘‘ Yes’ referred to; so he cabled back: 
‘“Yes, what?’ The answer ‘Yes, sir,’ arrived 
in London within the hour. 


Turning the Tables. 

Professor Blackie, feeling unwell, once wrote on 
his classroom door this notice: ‘‘ The professor 
will be unable to meet his classes this evening.”’ 
A student rubbed out a letter and made it: ‘‘ The 
professor will be unable to meet his lasses this 


evening.’”’ Blackie, perceiving this, turned the 
tables by striking off the next letter, and making 
the notice read: ‘*‘ The professor will be unable 


to meet his asses this evening.” 


A Practical Foke. 


An examiner at Edinburgh University had made 
himself obnoxious by warning the students against 
putting their hats on his desk. The university 
in the Scottish capital is remarkable for the 
scarcity of cloak-rooms, and in the excitement of 
examination hats are—or used to be—flung down 
anywhere. This examiner announced one day that 
if he found another hat on his desk he would 
rip it up. The next day no hats were laid there 
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when the students assembled. Presently, however, 
the examiner was called out of the room. Then 
some naughty undergraduate slipped out of his 
seat, got the examiner’s own hat, and placed it 
on the desk. 

When the examiner re-entered the hall, every 
eye was fixed on him. He observed the hat, and 
a gleam of triumph shot across his face. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “I told you what would happen 
if this occurred again.’”’ Then he took his pen- 
knife from his pocket, opened it, and blandly cut 
the hat in pieces amid prolonged applause. 


The Lass and the Class. 


““An’ d’ye like the schule, my mon?” said a 
good-natured Scottish farmer to his little nephew. 
“* Aye,” said the boy, looking bashful and wiping 


his mouth with the cuff of his jacket. ‘‘ That’s 
right. Ye’ll be a braw scholar, nae’ doot. And 
how far are ye up the noo?” ‘Second dux.” 


*“Second dux, say ye, and mon ye deserve some- 
thing for that,’’ thrusting two pennies into the 
hands of the delighted urchin; ‘an’ hoo many 
in yre class?” ‘‘Me an’ a lassie,” was the 
triumphant reply of the pawky youth. 


For Internal Use Only. 

Teacher (to geography class).—‘‘ Can you tell 
what isle is noted for its great internal improve- 
ments? ”’ 

Small Coy (triumphantly).—‘‘ Castor-isle.” 


Their Advantage. 

Tutor.—‘‘In what respect had the Greeks a 
great advantage over us?” Pupil (without a 
moment’s_ hesitation).—‘‘ They didn’t have to 
learn Greek.” 
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Correct. 
‘‘ What kind of boys go to heaven?” asked the 
Sunday School superintendent. ‘‘Dead boys,” 


yelled the youngest member of the infant class. 


The Quick and the Dead. 
‘‘ Explain,” said the teacher to the class, “ the 
difference between ‘the quick’ and ‘the dead.’”’ 
‘* Please, ma’am,”’ answered Johnnie, “‘ the quick 
is them as gets out of the way of motor cars, and 
the dead is them that doesn’t.” 


Comprehensive. 

A certain teacher asked her pupils to bring in 
“three items of information”’ about the river 
which flowed by their town; and from one boy 
she received this model of concise composition : 
“‘T have lived near it, I have skated over it, 
I have fell into it.” 


Bachelor. 


A schoolmistress asked her class to explain the 
word “‘ bachelor,’’ and was very much amused when 


a little girl answered: ‘‘A bachelor is a very 
happy man.” 

‘““Where did you learn that?” asked the 
mistress. . % 


‘‘Father told me,” the little girl replied. 
Poor Fellow. 


A young and bashful professor was frequently 
embarrassed by jokes his girl pupils played on 
him. The jokes were so frequent that he finally 
decided to punish the next perpetrators. The next 
day he kept two girls after school to work hard 
problems as punishment for playing a joke on him. 

It was the custom of the school to answer roll 
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call with quotations. The following morning, when 
Miss A’s name was called, she rose, and looking 
straight into the professor’s eyes, repeated : ‘With 
all thy faults I love thee still.” While Miss B’s 
quotation was: ‘‘ The hours I spend with thee, 
dear heart, are as a string of pearls to me.” 


An Explanation. 

A schoolmaster was lecturing upon wl circula- 
tion of the blood. 

“If I stand upon my head,’ said he. “=the 
blood will run down into my head, will it not?” 

The boys replied: ‘“ Yes, sir.” 

‘* Then,” said the master, ‘‘why does not the 
blood run into my feet when I stand upon my 
ret?” 

‘“‘ Please, sir, it’s because yer feet ain’t empty.” 


Nomads. 


Teacher.—‘‘ A nomad is a person who moves 
about a great deal—never remains long in one 
place. Johnny, name some nomads.”’ 

Johnny.—‘ If you please, ma’am, cooks and 
chambermaids.”’ 


The Pleasure of Youth. 


A public school teacher once put this question 
to her pupils. 

‘“ Which would you rather have—three bags with 
two apples in each bag, or two bags with three 
apples in each bag?” 

‘“Three bags with two apples in each bag,” 
was the surprising answer given by one lad, while 
the rest of the class was struggling with the 
problem. 

‘““ Why, Harry?” 

‘* Because there’d be one more bag to bust!” 
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Grammar too much for Fohnnie. 


Johnnie’s teacher had tried in vain to impress 
upon his mind that it is incorrect to say “ have 
went.’’ As a last resort she told him to remain 
after school and write upon the blackboard a 
hundred times the words ‘‘I have gone.” 

When, after much effort, the laborious task was 
completed, Johnnie waited for the teacher, who 
had left the room, to return. Finally, in despera- 
tion he wrote beneath his completed task : 

‘“Miss Smith, I have wrote ‘I have gone’ a 
hundred times and have went home.” 


Potent Effects. 


“Charles,” said the teacher, ‘“‘ what are the 
effects of heat and cold?” 

““ Heat expands and cold contracts,” answered 
Charles, promptly. 

‘““ Now give me examples.” 

‘““In summer the days are long, and in winter 
very short.” . 


A Feeling Definition. 


“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, after she had 
explained the meaning of the word, ‘‘I wish you 
would write a sentence containing defeat.” 

After a struggle which lasted about twenty 
minutes, Johnny announced that he was ready to 
be heard. 

“Please read your composition,” the teacher 
said. 

‘“When you git shoes dat’s too tite,” Johnny 
read, ‘‘it’s hard on de feet.” 
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Correct. 

Professor.—‘*‘ What three words are used most 
among college students?” 

Weary Fresh.—‘‘I don’t know.” 

Projessor.—‘* Correct.” 

‘Professor.—‘‘ Can you tell the class the name 
of the belt north of the equator?” 

Pup. Can't sir.” 

Professor.—*‘ Correct.” 


Incorrect. 

In an address on the teaching of history, Miss 
M. A. Howard, of the London Day Training 
College, said she knew a boy who, when asked 
who Cardinal Wolsey was, replied that he was a 
Methodist preacher and editor of the North Briton. 
Another boy said that ‘* Veni, vidi, vici’’ was a 
telegram sent home by Julius Cesar after a great 
battle ; and a third described the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle as a magazine edited by Alfred the 
Great, in which he wrote articles. 


Where ? 
Elsie.—‘‘ Mamma, I don’t feel well.” 
Mother.—‘‘ That’s too bad, dear. Where do you 
feel the worst? ”’ 
Elsie.—‘‘ In school, mamma.” 


A Shkilful Composition. 
Teacher.—‘‘ Compose a sentence which will con- 
tain these three words: boys, bees, and bear.”’ 
Jimmy Hogan.—‘ Boys bees bare whin they 


2 EE 


goes in swimmin’. 


It Can’t be Done. 
A certain schoolma’am is in the habit of giving 
her pupils a word and asking them to form a 
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sentence in which the word occurs. The other 
day she gave the class the word ‘‘ notwithstanding.”’ 

There was a pause, and then a bright-faced 
youngster held up his hand. 

‘‘Well, what is your sentence, Tommy?’ asked 
the teacher. 

“Father wore his trousers out, but notwith- 
standing.” 


He Knew. 

Teacher.—‘‘ Johnny, can you tell me what a 
hypocrite is?” 

Johnny.—‘‘ Yes, ma’am. It’s a boy. what comes 


to school with a smile on his face.’ 


He Made it Right. 

The bad boy wrote on the blackboard: ‘‘ Our 
teacher is a donkey.” The other boys anticipated 
ructions when the schoolmaster arrived ; but there 
were none. He merely wrote the word “ driver ”’ 
after ‘“‘ donkey ”’ and school opened as usual. 


Grammar and Physiology Mixed. 

It happened at a school where the children were 
hopelessly involved in miscellaneous subjects, such 
as grammar and physiology. 

Teacher.—‘‘ What are the principal parts of the 
body? ” 

Sharp Pupil.—‘ The body consists of three parts, 
the head, the chest, and the bowels, of which there 
are five—a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y.” 


About his Mark. 

He was the slowest boy on earth, and .had been 
‘““sacked’’ at three places in two weeks, so his 
parents had apprenticed him to a naturalist. But 
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even he found him slow. It took him two hours 
to give the canaries their seed, three to stick a 
pin through a dead butterfly, and. four to pick a 
convolvulus. The only point about him was that 
he was willing. ‘‘ And what,” he asked, having 
spent the whole afternoon changing the goldfishes’ 
water, “‘shall I do now, sir?” ‘‘ Well, Robert,” 
he replied at length, ‘‘I think you might take 
the tortoise out for a run.” 


From a Pupils Viewpoint. 

An examiner once visited a large school in the 
North of England. Among other questions he 
asked: ‘‘ What is the cause of dew?”’’ No one 
could answer. ‘‘ Come,” said the examiner en- 
couragingly ; ‘‘surely someone knows something 
about it?” At last one of the pupils got up. 
““The earth turns on its axis once in twenty-four 
hours with such rapidity that it perspires and 
produces dew.’’ The examiner closed the pro- 
ceedings right there. 


Funny Maissives to Teachers. 

Some public school teachers receive peculiar 
missives from time to time. A snapper-up of un- 
considered trifles, who has been poring over some 
characteristic specimens, has made a little selection. 

Here is one from a mother who objects to 
physical culture : 

‘“Miss Brown,—You must stop teach my Lizzie 
fisical torture she needs yet readin’ and figors 
_ mit sums more as that, if I want her to do jumpin’ 
I ken make her jump.—Mrs. C.” 

There are parents who never omit the 
‘“‘ obliging ” end of a note. Witness the following : 

‘* Dear Teacher,—Please excus Fritz for staying 
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at home he had meesells to oblige his father.— 
debe: 

.And this : 

‘‘Dear Miss Baker,—Please excuse Rachael for 
being away these two days her grandmother died 
to oblige her mother.—Mrs. Renski.”’ 

These tell their own tales : 

‘““Teacher,—You must excuse my girl for not 
coming to school, she was sick and lade in a 
common dose state for tree days.—Mrs. W.” 

In the same school a teacher received the 
following : ; 

“Miss ——,—Please let Willie home at two 
o’clock. I take him out for a little pleasure to 
see his grandfather’s grave.—Mrs. R.” 


The Conjuror. 
The word ‘‘ thief ’’ was on the blackboard, but 


Dick could not spell it. ‘‘ Surely you know what 
that is,” exclaimed the teacher. ‘‘ Now, suppose 
I put my hand into your pocket and took out a 
penny, what should I be?” ‘A conjuror,” re- 
plied Dick. 
He Knew. 


A boy returned home from school crying, and 
was asked by his mother what was the matter. 


“Teacher beat me,” he said. ‘“‘ But why were 
you beaten?’ ‘‘ Just because I answered a 
question that none of the class could answer.” 
‘“And what was the question?”  ‘“‘ The teacher 


asked who put the glue into his ink-bottle.”’ 


FOR ARTISTS 


Shakespeare’s Colour. 

OLE Mammy Lize was dusting the Southern 
woman’s drawing-room. She came to a small 
bronze bust of Shakespeare and began carefully 
going over him with her rag. 

*“ Mis’ Juliet, chile) who am dis yer gemmun?” 

““That is Shakespeare, Lize, a wonderful poet, 
who died centuries ago.” 

‘“ Dat him, miss? Lor’, I’se don’ hyear o’ Mistah 
Shakespeare a lot ob times. Everybody seems to 
know him. ‘Deed, I done hyear so much ’bout 
him dat I allus thought he was a white gemmun.” 


Unhung. 
An esteemed contemporary is printing the works 
of some of the “‘ unhung artists.” From surface 


indications most of them (the artists) ought to be 
hung. 


Wanted it Cheap. 

Merchant (to portrait painter).—‘* How much 
will you charge to paint my portrait if I furnish 
the paint?” 


Thanks for the Favour. 
A patronizing young aristocrat was _ seated 


opposite Whistler at dinner one evening. During 
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a lull in the conversation he adjusted his monocle 
and leaned forward in the direction of the artist. 
** Aw, y’know, Mr. Whistler,” he drawled, ‘I 
passed your house this mawning.” 
‘“Thank you,” said Whistler quietly. “‘ Thank 
you very much.” 


Unlike Him. 

At a banquet, a young lady, whom he knew very 
well, said to Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A.: “Ob, 
Mr. Sargent, I saw your latest painting and kissed 
it because it was so much like you.” 

‘“And did it kiss you in return?” 

“Why, no.” 

‘“ Then,” said Mr. Sargent, “‘it was not like me.” 


Lessened its Value. 

At a recent sale a visitor offered a couple of 
pounds for a picture. The auctioneer smiled 
patronizingly. ‘‘My dear sir,” he remarked 
blandly, *‘ the frame is worth more than that.” 

““ Yes, but not with that picture in it.” 


Pro Bono Publico. 


It was just before the opening of the Academy 
and Swiper was growling as usual. “‘I wish I 
had a fortune,” he said, ‘‘I’d never paint again.” 

“By Jove, old man,” replied his visitor, “‘ I wish 
I had one. I’d give it to you.” ; 


A Smart Retort. 

Facetious Doctor (to artist).—‘‘ The pictures 
which hang on your walls are your failures, I 
suppose? ”’ 

Dyspeptic Artist.—‘* Yes, and that’s where you 
doctors have the pull over us. You can bury 
yours.”’ 
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Some Yarns. 


Three American artists were telling tall tales 
about their work. ‘‘ The other day,” said one, 
“I painted a little deal board in imitation of marble 
with such accuracy, that on being thrown into 
the water it sank immediately to the bottom.” 

““Faugh,” said another, ‘‘ yesterday I hung a 

thermometer on the easel supporting my view of 
the polar region. It fell at once twenty degrees 
below freezing-point.” 
* “All that is nothing,” remarked the third artist. 
“My portrait of a prominent New York millionaire 
was so lifelike that it had to be shaved twice a 
week.” 


Nature Creeping Up. 

On one occasion a woman said to Whistler: ‘I 
just came up from the country this morning along 
the Thames, and there was an exquisite haze in 
the atmosphere which reminded me so much of 
your little things. It was really a perfect series 
of Whistlers.” 

‘“Yes, madam,” responded Whistler gravely, 
“nature is creeping up.” 


It Went Off. 


An artist painted a cannon so naturally that 
when he was finishing the touch-hole it went off 
—at a very good price. 


Where was Fonah ? 

Young Artist (displaying picture).—‘** This paint- 
ing is entitled ‘‘ Jonah and the Whale.” Possible 
Purchaser.—‘‘ Where is Jonah?” Young Artist.— 
““You notice the rather distended appearance of 

11 
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the whale midway between the tail and.the neck? ”’ 
Possitle Purchaser.—‘‘ Yes!" Young Artist.— 
“That is Jonah.” 


Who am I? 


It is said that a foreign artist, though long 
amongst us, used occasionally to make funny 
mistakes in his English when excited. On one 
occasion, finding he had been driven for some 
distance in a wrong direction, and being anxious 
to know where he was, he astonished the coachman 
by putting his head out of the window and shouting 
loudly: ‘‘ Who am I?” 


He Observed the Commandment. 


Abe Lincoln, who was by no means a bad judge 
of painting, was shown a picture done by a very 
indifferent hand, and asked to give an opinion 
of it. 

“Why,” said Lincoln, ‘‘the painter is a very 
good painter and observes the Lord’s command-_ 
ments.”’ 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. Lincoln? ”’ 

‘Why, I think,” answered Lincoln, ‘that he 
hath not made to himself the likeness of anything 
that is in the heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth.” 


FOR ACTORS 


His Last Song. 

A BUMPTIOUS visitor bounced one day into Daly’s 
Theatre and asked to see Mr. George Edwardes. 
Mr. Edwardes did not know the man, but he 
learned from his card that he was a song writer, 
and decided to honour the occasion. The song 
writer was accordingly shown into Mr. Edwardes’ 
room. ~~ Hallo, George,’’ he exclaimed ; ‘* heard 
my last song?’”’ Mr. Edwardes regarded the young 
man keenly, and then glanced at his music case: 


7 trast ’$o.”" 


After To-morrow. 

In a small town in Cheshire, a group of barn- 
stormers was playing to a meagre audience. The 
villain dragged the shrinking heroine down the 
stage to the footlights, and in her ear he hissed : 
“Are we alone?’’ ‘‘No, guv’nor,” interrupted 
the lone occupant of the gallery; ‘“‘ not to-night 
you ain’t, but you will be to-morrow night.” 


Off the Stage. 

One day at rehearsal Sir Herbert Tree asked 
a youthful actor to “step back a little.’ The 
player did so. Tree eyed him critically—and went 
on rehearsing. After a time he repeated his 


request: “A little further back.” The youth 
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obeyed. Surveying him, Tree went on with his 
work. Shortly afterwards he again asked him to 
step still further back. “If I do,’ expostulated 
the youth, ‘‘ I shall be right off the stage.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Tree, ““that’s- right.” 


His Audience Would. 


The would-be comedian had just given a per- 
formance of his “turn” before the manager. 
“No,” said the latter, “it won'tedos "1 sages 


want any profanity in my theatre, my boy.’” >" But 
I don’t use any profanity,” gasped the astonished 
stage aspirant. ‘‘ No-o,” was the reply, ** but 


the audience would.”’ 


They Hate H1ssing. 

“ Actors,’”’ said Mr. J. A. Waldron, “ will never 
suffer a kettle to boil in their presence. They can’t 
stand the hissing sound.” 


A Compliment. 

A fare getting out of a taxi in front of the 
Lyceum Theatre, not having any change to pay 
the driver, asked an out-of- werk actor if he could 
change a ‘pound note. ‘‘ No, sir,’ said the actor, 
‘but thanks for the compliment.” 


Othello rather than Threepence. 

The minor actor had ventured to ask his manager 
for threepence. “ What the deuce do you want 
threepence for?’’ he wanted to know. ‘“ Well, 
I’ve got to play ‘Romeo’ to-night, and you can’t 
expect me to do it with three days’ growth of 
whiskers on my Tate cat Mebbe not,” growled the 
manager, ‘but you ain’t goin’ to get any pda 
from me. We'll play Othello instead.” 
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He wouldn’t Give them a Chance. 

“Do you sell stale eggs?’’ he asked the grocer. 
“No, we don’t sell them, but I’ve got some.” 
“Then give me all you’ve got.’’ ‘‘I suppose,” said 
the grocer with a knowing smile, ‘‘ you’re going 
to see the touring company in Hamlet to-night? ”’ 
The customer looked round furtively: ‘‘ No, I’m 
going to play Hamlet.” : 


Any Change for the Better. 

In the course of the play one of the characters 
had to say to a very plain actor: ‘“ My lord, you 
change countenance.’”’ Whereupon a young fellow 
in the pit cried: ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake let him.” 


An Actor’s Little Dodge. 

The celebrated actor, Talma, was one day 
suddenly accosted, while hunting, by a game- 
keeper, who asked him by what right he dared 
to hunt in that place. Talma, with a tone full of 
dignity, replied: ‘By what right do you say? 
‘By that great right the vast and towering mind 
has o’er the. instinct of the vulgar kind.’” The 
keeper, quite astonished by the imposing tone of 
this reply, withdrew, saying: “ Pardon, sir, I did 
not know.” 


Nothing against the Old Lady. 

Grandjather.—‘“‘ What? You have fallen in love 
with Signora Fontabla, the actress at the Pantheon 
Theatre? = Grandson (excitedly).—“ Yes, grandpa, 
and if you have anything to say against the lady, 
you had better wait until I am out of the room.” 
Grandfather.—“ 1, say a word against her? Why, 
my dear fellow, I was head over ears in love with 
her myself when I was your age.” 
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A Practical foke. 


The famous actor, Sothern, was very fond of 
practical joking. Some of his jokes were wonder- 
fully good. The following is one of the best. 
Passing an ironmonger’s, and seeing rather a 
mooney-looking young man behind the counter, 


he entered and said: ‘“‘ Have you got the second 
edition of Macaulay’s History of England?” “ No, 
sir, this is an ironmonger’s.” ‘Oh, never mind 
about the fly-leaf, that does not matter.’’ “ Yes, 
but we don’t sell books here.’”’ “Oh, wrap it up 
in anything. The sort of thing you would give 
your own mother, you know.” “I tell you we 
don’t sell books,” and here the man shouted into 
Sothern’s ear. ‘“‘No books. lronmonger’s.” 


“Thank you very much, I'll wait,” and with a 
bland smile, Sothern sat down. The shopman 
could stand it no longer, and rushed into the inner 
office. Presently he returned with the proprietor. 
“What do you want?’’ asked the latter sternly. 
“T want a small file—about so long,’’ replied 
Sothern quietly. “Certainly, sir,’’ said the pro- 
prietor, giving his assistant a mingled look of 
indignation and contempt. 


One Encore. 

““You know De Lancey? He claims to be a 
born actor.” 

“Oh, he is no good. He never got an encore 
‘but once in- his dife.”’ 

ieee 4 

“Yes, just once, and that was when he was 
born. He was a twin.” 


Because He Knew. 


It was the first night of the production of the © 
Brazen Elephant. A man was putting on his 
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overcoat and about to leave the theatre at the end 
of the second act. 

“ Not going, sir,’ said an usher. ‘‘ Why, don’t 
you know there is another act yet?” 

“Yes, I know it, and that’s why I am going.’ 


How He Played. 


“How do you like my interpretation of the 
villain in Rosenfeld’s new play? Don’t you think 
I play him as he should be played?” 

“Yes, you play him villainously.’’ 


bed 


What Kept Him Off. 


“You have great ability. I don’t see what 
kept you off the stage.” 
“It was the darned theatrical manager.”’ 


A Dramatic Critic. 

A Massachusetts farmer and his chum came 
into Boston one evening to see an all-star-cast 
production of Othello. When the play was 
over neither of the men made any comment of 
consequence until they reached the South Station, 
where they were to take their train for home. 
While waiting for the train to come in, one of 
the countrymen turned to his companion and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Nathan, that nigger held his end up 
about as well as any of ’em.” 


Egged On and Off. 

T he Father.—‘‘ I told you not to go on the 
stage.” 

The Son.—‘ But my ambition ei ced me on.’ 

The Father.—“* Yes, and the audience egged you 
on!” 
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Warned. 


Sir James M. Barrie used to tell the following 
story. A certain theatrical “star’’ fell ill, and 
his understudy was suddenly called upon to play 
the part. The understudy, scorning false modesty, 
dispatched telegrams to all the critics and others 
interested in the drama, informing them that he 
would be appearing that evening. In the after- 
noon Barrie was at a club frequented by dramatic 
critics. “Did any of you receive a telegram from 
‘XX’ to-day?” he asked. They all had. ‘“* What 
did you do?” They had not answered it, of 
course. Had Barrie replied? “ Yes,’’ said Barrie. 
“(What did you send?” “I wired: ‘ Thanks 
for the warning.’ ”’ 


He could not Eat. 


One of the stock company was a very miserable, 
cadaverous-looking man. He had the following 
line to speak in some piece: 

‘““No, no, dear child, I could not eat.” 

“Ah, thin, God forbid I was a mutton chop 
before you,’’ came a voice from the gallery, 


A Good Bargain. 


“How are you this morning,’ said Fawcet to 
Cook. “ Not at all myself,” replied the tragedian. 
“Then I congratulate you,’’ said Fawcet, ‘‘ for 


whoever else you are, you will be a gainer by 
the bargain.” 


Accommodating. 


First Actor (pulling the trigger of a revolver 
six times).—‘ Die, you miserable villain ! ”’ 
Second Actor.—‘ Your pistol has missed fire, 
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Sir Rudolph, but I am smitten with remorse for 
my crimes, and will die according to your wish !”’ 


The Gods Helped. 


An unrehearsed scene occurred in the Edinburgh 
Lyceum Theatre, whilst Miss Mary Anderson was 
playing the part of Galatea in Gilbert’s well- 
known play. In the last act of the comedy, 
when Galatea appeals to the gods to help her in 
effecting a reconciliation between Pygmalion and 
Cynisca, she assumed a suppliant attitude, and with 
upturned face and outstretched arms, exclaimed : 
“The gods will help me;’’ whereupon the 
occupants of the gallery responded to the appeal 
with a vigorous. and unanimous ‘‘ We will,” which 
brought down the house and stopped the play for 
a time. 


No Sign of the “ Twelfth.” 


An Ulster Orangeman and his wife were having 
a holiday in London, and wished to spend the 
evening in some place of amusement. Passing 
a theatre, they noticed that the play running there 
was Twelfth Night. ‘‘ That should be good,” 
they thought, and entered. After the play had 
proceeded for half an hour, the Ulsterman’s patience 
gave out. “Come away out of this, Mary, I’m 
fed up; they haven’t even a drum !”’ 


FOR MUSICIANS 


Wanted: A More Expensive Prece. 


Mrs. Profiteer.—‘‘ I want a piece of music for 
my little girl, who is learning to play the piano.” 
‘““Ves, madam ; here is ‘ Twilight’ for one and 
sixpence. How would that suit? ”’ . 
““Oh, she’s farther advanced than that. Why, 
last week she played a piece that cost half a crown. 
Haven’t you something for about four and six?” 


Keeping Time. 

A gentleman at a musical party asked a friend | 
in a whisper, how he should stir the fire without 
disturbing the music. ‘“‘ Between the bars,” replied 
the friend. 


Compositions. 


A lady at a dinner party was sitting next to a 
musician, and thinking she ought to say some- 
thing about music, turned to her neighbour and 
said: “‘ Has Bach been composing much lately? ”’ 

‘““No, madam, but I hear he has been decom- 
posing for some time.” 


Hoping to Remove Him. 


Visitor.—Does your daughter play, Mr. Phirkin? 


Father.—Certainly she does, Mr. Younghead. 
170 
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Visitor.—I am glad of it. I adore music myself. 
A piece well executed fairly carries me away. 
Father.—Jennie, give us a selection on the piano. 


Description of an Anthem. 


Speaking of anthems, I am reminded of the 
story of two old sailors who were talking over 
shore experiences. One had been to a cathedral, 
and had heard some very fine music, and was 
descanting particularly upon an anthem which had 
given him much pleasure. His shipmate listened 
for a while and then said: ‘I say, Bill, what’s 
an anthem?’’ “What!” replied Bill, ‘do you 
mean to say that you don’t know what an hanthem 
is?’ “Not me.” ‘* Well, then, I'll tell yer. If 
I was to say to yer, ’Ere Bill, give me that “ ’and- 
spike,’ that wouldn’t be an anthem. But if I 
was to say, ‘ Bill-Bill-Bill-giv-giv-giv-giv me giv- 
me-that-Bill-give-me-giv-me-giv-me-that-hand-giv- 
me-that-hand-spike-spike-spike-Bill-giv-me-that-that- 
hand-handspike-spike-spike-spike-ah-men ; Bill giv- 
me-that-handspike, spike, ah-men! Why, that would 
be an hanthem.”’ 


Starthng Effects in Music. 


The old time singing school found relief in 
fugueing tunes that often gave a most startling 
effect. “And take thy pil—and take thy pil— 
and take thy pilgrim home.’ “And in the pi— 
and in the pi—and in the pious he delights.” 
‘And learn to kiss—and learn to kiss—and learn 


to kiss the rod.’”’ “Stir up this stu—stir up this 
stu—stir up this stupid heart.” ‘“‘ And more eggs— 
and more eggs—and more exalted joys.’ But 


the climax was reached of sentiment and good 


> 
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singing when the choir or singing school took up 
a verse like this: 


True love is like that precious oil 
Which poured on Aaron’s head, 

Ran down his beard and o’er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed. 


It was not strange that Bishop Seabury wondered 
whether Aaron would have any hair left after he 
had been treated thus by the choir: 


Its costly moist—ran down his beard— 

Ure beard—his beard—his—shed 

Ran down his beard—his—down his robes— 
Its costly moist—his beard—ure shed— 

Its cost—ure-robes—his robes—he shed— 
Its costly—moist—ure—shed. 


Abandoned. 
Smith remarked that a certain’ person in the 
musical world led a very abandoned life. ‘ Yes,” 


replied his friend, “the whole tenor of his life 
has been base.” 


Uncomplimentary. 

Lady (at piano).—‘‘I am told you know good 
music.”’ 
Youth.—“ Oh, that doesn’t matter. Pray go 


” 


on. 
A Surprise. 

“No man is as well known as he thinks he 
is,’ said Caruso. “I was motoring on Long 


Island. My car broke down, and while the 
chauffeur was repairing it, I entered a farmhouse 
to get warm. The farmer and I chatted in the 


- 
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kitchen before the wood stove, and when he asked 
my name, I told him modestly that it was Caruso. 
At this he threw up his hands: ‘Crusoe!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Robinson Crusoe, the great traveller ! 
Little did I expect ever to see a man like you in 
this here humble kitchen, sir!’” 


The Kind he Married. 


It was mail day, and he had given strict orders 
that he was not to be disturbed, and when the 
office door opened, he was not inclined to greet 
the intruder very cheerfully. 

“Excuse me, sir,’’ said the man, “but I have 
a very important proposition to place before you.” 

With a sigh the boss laid down his pen and 
prepared to listen. 

“Couldn’t I sell you a piano-player? ” 

The boss took up his pen and snorted: “ No, 
I married one.” 

‘But I mean a mechanical one.”’ 

‘““That’s the kind I married ’’—and he returned 
to his work. 


Evidently Poor. 


Mrs. Newriche.—‘‘I believe our next door 
neighbours. on the right are as poor as church 
mice, Hiram.” 

Mr. Newriche.—‘‘ What makes you think so?” 

Mrs. Newriche.—‘‘ Why, they can’t afford one 
of them mechanical piano-players; the daughter 
is taking lessons by hand.”’ 


Improving. 
The Music Teacher.—“ Johnny is improving 
daily in his violin playing.” 
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Johnny's Mother (gratified).—“ Is that so? We 
didn’t know whether he was improving or we were 
just getting more used to it.” 


Paderewski’s Repartee. 

Quickness in repartee has been credited to 
Paderewski. A gentleman once introduced the 
pianist to the champion polo player of England, 
and added: ‘You are both leaders of your 
separate professions, though they are, of course, 
very different.’’ ‘‘ Not so very different,” quickly 
responded the great pianist. “My new friend 
is a’ dear soul who plays polo, whereas I am a 
dear Pole who plays solo.” 


Rooseveldt’s Story. 

Rooseveldt tells a good story of a pugilist friend 
who came to consult him, as President, about the 
behaviour of one of his nephews, who was threatened 
with dishonourable discharge for absence without 
leave from the Marine Corps. ‘“ That boy I just 
cannot understand. He was my sister’s favourite 
son, and I always took a special interest in him 
myself. I did my best to bring him up the way 
he ought to go. But there was just nothing to 
be done with him. His tastes were naturally low. 
He took to music!” 


Criticism. 

Mr. Braman was one of the guests at a dinner 
followed by a musical. The hostess had been 
playing on the piano. As she began another 
selection he leaned over to a charming young 
woman seated next to him and ‘asked : 

“What do you think of her execution? ”’ 

The girl turned calmly and replied, coolly: ‘I 
, am in favour vob att 2 
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His Neighbour May Not. 


Spurgeon was once asked if the man who learned 
to play a cornet on the Sabbath would go to 
heaven. 

The great preacher’s reply was characteristic. 
Said he: “I don’t see why he should not, but ”’— 
after a pause—‘‘I doubt whether the man next 
door will.”’ 


From a Music Catalogue. 

“What are the wild waves saying? ’’—with piano 
accompaniment. ‘Trust her not’’—for 2s. “I 
would not live always ’’—without accompaniment. 
“See the conquering hero comes ’”’—with full 
orchestra. “Still so gently o’er me stealing ’— 
half a crown. “Back to our mountains ’’—for 
two female voices. ‘Come where my love lies 
dreaming ’’—with illuminated cover. “I fear no 
foe’’—with piano. “There was a little fisher- 
maiden ’’—in three parts. ‘‘ The trumpet shall 
sound ’’—with variations. “In cellar cool ’’—with 
viola. ‘‘ Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl ”’ 
for full chorus. ‘“‘O, wert thou mine own ’’—4s. 


Please Refrain. 
“Shall I sing for you, Tom? ”’ 
““ Have you a song with a refrain? ”’ 
bey es.'* 
“Then please refrain.” 


That Accounts for It. 

A clergyman once went with a gentleman to 
one of the churches where the “ Gregorian ’’ chants 
are sung. After the service, the clergyman re- 
marked: ‘Well, Mr. ——, how did you like 
the service? The chants are said to be sung to 
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the tunes that were used in the time of David.” 
“Ah!” said Mr. ——, with a sigh of relief, “* that 
accounts for it; I have often wondered why Saul 
threw his javelin at David!” 


Touched. 


A singer had just finished “My Old Kentucky 
Home.”’ 

The hostess, seeing one of her guests weeping 
in a remote corner, went to him and inquired ina 
sympathetic voice: ‘Are you a Kentuckian? ”’ 

And the answer came quickly: ‘‘ No, madam, 
I am a musician.” 


FOR TRAVELLERS AND HOTEL 
KEEPERS 


Presence of Mind. 


A NORTH-COUNTRY farmer and his wife were 
recently in a small railway accident. A neighbour 
met him at market on the following Saturday, and 
having duly sympathized with him, asked him if 
he thought he would get suitable compensation 
from the railway company. ‘‘I don’t suppose I 
should have got a farthing from them,’ was the 
reply, “‘if I had not had the presence of mind to 
step on my wife’s face.” 


Some Consolation. 

Scene: Arrival platform at Brighton. The 
usual crush to find luggage. Old Lady.—‘* Where 
is my trunk?” Porter.—‘‘ I can’t find the trunk, 
mum, but I’ve got the handle with the label on.” 


The Practical English. 

In a first-class carriage in Germany an English- 
man was observed to be constantly putting his head 
out of the window. The train was going fast and 
a sudden gust of wind blew off his hat. He at 
once took his hat-box and hurled it after the 
hat. Then he sat down and smiled on his fellow 
passengers. The Germans roared with laughter, 
and said: ‘‘ You don’t expect your hat-box to 
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bring back your hat, do you?” ‘‘I do,” said the 
Englishman. ‘‘ No name on the hat. Full name 
and hotel address on the box. They’ll be found 
together, and I shall get both. Do you see now?” 
Then those Germans subsided and said they always 
had considered the English a great and practical 
nation. 


Lucid. 


A Kildare porter put up a notice which read: 
“The nine-thirty train won’t go to-night till ten 
o’clock, and there won’t be no last train to-night.” 


Meanness. 

Four men were in the smoking compartment 
ofia railway carriage, when one of them, a traveller 
from Birmingham, happened to say: “That 
reminds me of a man in Brum who is so mean 
that he makes the members of his house write in 
diminutive smallhand in order to save ink.”’ 

‘“A friend o’ my father’s wur even waur than ~ 
thet,” came promptly from a Glasgow man. <“ He 
stopped the clocks at night on account of the wear 
and tear on the works.” 

Then the Londoner: ‘‘ Well, there’s a mean old 
buffer out in Hounslow who won’t read the papers. 
Wears out his glasses, he says.” 


The Worst Over. 


For long and weary hours, or so it seemed to 
the bored passengers, the train had puffed and 
panted and twisted its way from Blairgowrie, and 
at length drew wearily into Dundee Station. Roused 
from their slumber by the noise and bustle of 
arrival, two languid occupants of a first-class 
carriage yawned and stretched themselves. 
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“Well,” said one of them, as he collected his 
luggage, “‘thank goodness, that’s the worst part 
of my journey over.” 

“ Going far? ” asked his fellow-traveller casually. 

““ Shanghai,” was the reply. . 


Timing the Train. 

A fussy old fellow was making a journey on a 
branch line, at the best not particular to be 
punctual. The train had slowed down again after 
stopping several times. The old gentleman’s 
patience became exhausted, and taking out his 
watch he said to a fellow-passenger: ‘‘ How much 
is this train overdue? ”’ 

“Well, sir,’”” was the reply, ‘‘a watch ain’t no 
good, you want a calendar.” 


He Couldn’t See It. 

The train stopped at a little station for water 
and a Texan said to a bored passenger: ‘‘ What 
do you think of this town? Ain’t it magnificent? ”’ 

|i. cant see it,” said the foreigner, “there’s a 
cow standing in front of it.” 


An Excellent (?) Witness. 

While crossing the railway at a level-crossing 
a horse and trap was run down by attrain. In 
the ensuing action for damages one of the most 
important witnesses was the signalman in charge 
of the crossing. He stuck tightly to his story in 
spite of a severe cross-examination. He persisted 
that he had waved his lantern frantically, but in 


vain, to the driver ofjthe trap. ‘You did 
excellently, Tom,’’ the superintendent told him 
afterwards. ‘‘I was a bit afraid at first you might 


waver.” 


& 
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“Not me,” said the old man proudly. ‘But I 
felt a bit nervous that that lawyer bloke would ask 
me if the lantern was lighted.” 


Men of the Rail. 


A railway guard gave this rude but well deserved 
reply. A lady, travelling alone, had succeeded in 
filling every unoccupied seat in a first-class com- 
partment with her luggage. She declined to move 
any of it in order to allow another traveller to 
enter the carriage. He appealed to the guard, 
who remonstrated with the lady on the unreasonable 
selfishness of her conduct. The lady replied to him 


with great hauteur: ‘‘Do you know,” she said, 
““whom you are speaking to?” 
“*I do not, ma’am,” said the guard ; ‘‘ but who- 


ever you are you can’t have the whole carriage to 
yourself.” 

“Let me tell you,” said the lady, ‘‘that- I’m 
one of the Directors’ wives.” 

“I can’t help it, ma’am,” said the guard, ‘‘ and 
it wouldn’t make a ha’porth of difference if you 
was his only one.” 


A Good Chient. 


Smith met Robinson, purple with rage, coming 
out of the hotel where he usually stayed. ‘‘ The 
blackguards,” he bellowed, ‘the blackguards ! 
They refuse to give me a room; say they are full 
up; would not squeeze me in anywhere. And 
I am a good client of theirs. I owe them a lot 
of money.” 


Change and Rest. 


Bishop Creighton used to tell a story of the 
ready wit of Magee, his predecessor in the see of 
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Peterborough. Magee had been staying at some 
country place, and on his leaving, the inn-keeper 
had presented him with an extortionate bill, at 
the same time expressing the hope that the visitor 
had had change and rest. 

“No, indeed,” was Magee’s reply ; ‘‘ the waiter 
has got the change, and you have got the rest.” 


Genuine. 

Guest.—‘‘ Waiter, did you say, that this was 
genuine turtle soup? ” 

Waiter.—‘‘ Yes, sir. It is made out of the 
water of a pond near here in which a turtle was 
kept last summer.” 


The Pudding Described. 


“What kind of pudding is this, waiter?” 
“Tapioca, sir.” 
“Is it? I thought it was mediocre.” 


Seaside Lodgings. 

At an inquest at a well-known seaside resort, 
the death of a visitor by drowning was attributed 
to bathing after a heavy meal. It is certain he 
could not have been staying at the hotel we 
patronized. 


The Belfast Waiter. 


Head Waiter.—‘‘ Hope you are not going to 
forget the waiter, sir?” 

Guest.—‘‘ No, sir, I am not going to forget 
him nor forgive him either. Why don’t you go 
to work and quit begging? Hang me, if I haven’t 
half a mind to have you arrested for vagrancy.”’ 

Head Waiter.—‘ But, sir, I have employment, 
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sir, the proprietors of this hotel, sir, are my 
employers, sir.” 

Guest.—‘‘ Then why don’t they pay you enough 
to keep you from begging? Hang me if I don’t 
have them arrested too, as accessories before the 
fact.” 


Not Allowed. 


The night porter at a big hotel was astonished 
to see the figure of a man, scantily dressed, 
descending the stairs in the early hours of the 
morning. Tapping him on the shoulder, the porter 
said: “‘\What are you doing here?” The man 
turned and said in a dazed way: “I beg your 
pardon—I am a somnambulist.” ‘Well, sir,” was 
the reply, “‘ you can’t walk about here like that, 
no matter what your religion is.” 


Keep Cool. 


A commercial traveller, during an extensive tour 
in the provinces, took his wife with him. Being 
exceedingly nervous about fires he frequently 
impressed on her the necessity of keeping a cool 
head should the danger occur. At one hotel they 
were staying at a fire actually broke out. The 
commercial traveller aroused his wife, assisted her 
to dress, and, to demonstrate the value of presence 
of mind, reached for his frock-coat and silk hat 
and umbrella, and accompanied his wife into the 
street. There they watched the firemen in their 
work of subduing the flames. 

“And now,” remarked the husband to his wife, 
‘““you see the advantage of having a cool head.” 

“Yes, John,” was the reply, “‘but you might 
have put on your trousers.” 
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A Varied Diet. 


“Do you have much variety at your boarding- 
house?’ inquired one boarder of a friend who 
lived down the block. 

“Well, we have three different names for the 
meals,”’ replied the other. 


Homelike. 
Dasher.—‘‘ How did you enjoy your vacation? ” 
Jerome.—"‘ Fine; the hotel where I put up 


didn’t seem like a strange place at all. It had 
all the discomforts of home.” 


Avaricious. 
“The landlord charges for the wear of the 
looking-glass, and for the flies that the dog eats.” 
Les Miseralles. 


Thin. 

‘““Is there anything the matter with that piece 
of bread? ’”’ asked the Widow Flapjack, as her new 
boarder examined the bread very carefully. ‘I 
don’t see any butter on it.”” Mrs. Flapjack placed 
a piece of cheese on the bread, whereupon the new 
boarder began to laugh. ‘‘ Why do you laugh?” 
asked the widow. ‘* Because now that I look at 
it through my eye-glass, I can see the butter 
through the cheese.” 


Placing Him. 

With the very best of intentions Miss Araminta 
M’Dowell sought and obtained permission to visit 
the occupants of the Sheffield prison, to talk with 
them kindly, and seek to help them to begin life 
anew. One man, obviously well educated, inter- 
ested her very much. He always rose when she 
spoke to him and bowed politely when she left. 
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One day she. screwed up courage to put the 
question: ‘‘May I ask why you are in this dis- 
tressing place? ’’ ‘‘ Certainly, madam,”’ he replied ; 
‘““T am here for robbery in a Sheffield hotel.”’ 
‘Oh, how interesting,” stammered Araminta. 
‘“‘ Were you the proprietor? ” 


A Sarcasm. 
A gentleman said to a dilatory waiter: ‘‘ Are 
you the lad who took my plate for this beef?” 
Say eS Sir. 


‘“ Bless me, how you have grown!” 


The Situation Changed. 

A Southern Irishman, who had gone to America, 
invested 50 dollars in an old Ford. When he had 
learnt to drive it, it became his pride and joy. 
One day, as he jogged along, a high-powered 
car overtook him, and in spite of all his will and 
skill he was left behind to sample its dust and 
smoke. Shaking his fist at the disappearing car 
he vowed vengance. (When he reached the next 
town the offending car was standing opposite the 
hotel and, unhesitatingly, he ran slap bang into 
it and tore off a wheel. A policeman, who had 
witnessed the smash, appeared with a notebook 
and pencil, and demanded the offender’s name and 
address. ‘* Patrick Sullivan. I belong to Cork.” 

“Any friend of Dan Sullivan, who kept the 
public-house in Queen Street?” ‘‘I’m his son.” 
“Och, lave it there. Bliss my sowl, are you a’ 
son of me old friend Dan’s? Wait till I get the 
name of the scoundrel who backed into you!” 


Absent-minded. 


An absent-minded professor in a crowded tram- 
car was holding on by the strap when the conductor 
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came round for the fares. With his free hand the 
professor reached his pocket, then changed hands 
and searched another, but without finding the coin 
he wanted. Then he asked a gentleman beside 
him to hold the strap for him till he could get 
at his purse | 


His Presence of Mind. 


Some people have wonderful presence of mind 
and know what to do in an emergency. A crowd 
was gathering in the street when a commercial 
traveller forced his way in and found an uncon- 
scious woman on the ground. ‘“‘ Lift her up,” said 
one. *‘ No, loose her neck-band,” said another, 
and give her air.” The traveller took in the 
situation at a glance and ran to the door of a 
fine house. ‘‘ Have you any spirits?’”’ he asked 
hurriedly. ‘A woman has fainted.” A_ full 
tumbler was soon handed out to him, which he 
immediately put to his mouth, and as he returned 
the empty vessel he exclaimed: ‘‘I never could 
bear to see a woman faint!” 


FOR FARMERS 


A Witty Answer. 

A visitor to a meeting in an agricultural district, 
after making a speech, announced that he would 
be glad to answer any questions that might be 
put to him. A voice came from the audience: 

**You seem to know a lot, sir, about our diffi- 
culties. May I ask a question about a momentous 
one? ”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the speaker, nervously. 

““How can you tell a bad egg?” went on the 
merciless voice. 

The speaker waited until the laughter died away. 
Then he replied: ‘“‘If I had anything to tell a 
bad egg, I think I should break it gently.” . 


He Knew. 


The fine-looking old farmer was showing his 
town-bred friend over the farm—explaining things, 


etc. ‘‘ And,” inquired the seeker after knowledge, 
‘“ which weeds do you find the easiest to kill?” 
‘“ Widows weeds,” said the farmer. ‘‘ You’ve 


only got to look hard at ’em, and say ‘ Wilt thou,’ 
and they always ‘ wilt.’ ”’ 


Too Delicate. 
A man travelling in Maine met a middle-aged 
farmer, who said his father, ninety years old, was 


still on the farm where he was born. 
186 
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““ Ninety years old, eh?” 

“Yes, pop is close to ninety.’ 

“Is his health good? ’”’ 

‘“*Tain’t much now. He’s been complainin’ for 
a few months back.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“I dunno; sometimes I think farmin’ don’t 
agree with him,” 


? 


Might have been Worse. 

Near a Scottish town recently an old farmer and 
his ploughman were carting sand from the sea- 
shore. They were behind the target on the local 
rifle range, but hidden by a bank of sand from 
a party of men who were at practice. A stray 
spent bullet struck the ploughman on the leg, and 
he immediately dropped, exclaiming: ‘I’m shot !”’ 

The farmer scrambled hurriedly up the bank, 
and frantically waving his hands to the shooting 
party, shouted : 

‘‘ Hey, lads, stop that shootin’, will ye? Ye’ve 
shot a man—and jt micht hae been the horse!” 


Ancients. 

A man approached a stand upon which some 
questionable-looking fowls were offered for sale. 
“What will you sell them for?” he asked of a 
shrewd, grey-bearded farmer. 

‘“‘T sell them for profits,’ answered that in- 
dividual. 

‘Ts that so?’ answered the customer, in feigned 
surprise. ‘I’m glad to know they are prophets. 
I took them for patriarchs.”’ 


Why the Big Ones were on Top. 
The old farmer was making his usual weekly 
call on Mrs. Wiggins.. 
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‘“‘P’taters is good this mornin’, madam,” he said, 
casting an admiring look at the basketful he had 
brought. 

‘Oh, is they?’ retorted Mrs. Wiggins. ‘* That 
reminds me. I wants to have a word with you 
about them you sold me last week. How is it 
that them at the bottom o’ the basket is so much 
smaller than them at the top?” 

‘Come about like this,’’ replied old John, a 
knowing look on his face. ‘‘ P’taters is growin’ 
that fast now that by the time I get a basketful 
dug the last ones is about twice the size of the 
first by”? 


Fertile Soil. 


It is said the soil of Arizona is so fertile that 
if a tenpenny nail is planted in it, it will grow 
up into a crowbar. 


He had seen other Kinds. 


A farmer went into a jeweller’s shop to buy a 
timepiece. The jeweller asked if he ever saw 
a cuckoo clock. ‘* No,”? said the farmer, “but 
I saw a hen clock many a time!” 


Work for Spare Time. 


The applicant for a job in the country asked 
what his duties were to be. He was told he 
would have to be up at five o’clock to clean the 
horses and harness, and do various other jobs 
about the farm. After breakfast he could help 
in the house, clean knives, boots, etc. The farmer 
was going through a long list of duties when the 
applicant asked what the soil was in that neigh- 
bourhood. Was it clay or gravel? ‘‘It is gravel,” 
answered the farmer; ‘‘ but why do you want 
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to know?” “Oh,” explained the youth, ‘‘if it 
was clay, I thought I might make a few bricks 
in my spare time.’ 


It Depends. 

The visitor to a farm was being shown around 
the property by the farmer. On coming to a 
very dilapidated outhouse the visitor inquired what 
it was. ‘‘ Well,” said the farmer, ‘if I can get 
a tenant, that’ll be a bungalow. If I can’t, it will 
be a barn.” 


Fock’s Sarcasms. 


“ Jock,” cried a farmer’s wife to her cow-herd, 
“come awa’ in to your parritch, or the flies will 


be droonin’ themsel’s in your milk bowl.” ‘‘ Nae 
fear o’ that,’’ was Jock’s rougish reply. ‘‘ They’ll 
wade through’t.” ‘“‘ Ye scoondrel,” cried the 


mistress, indignantly, “‘d’ye mean to say that ye 
dinna get eneuch milk? ”’ 

“Ou, ay,” said Jock, “I get plenty o’ milk for 
a’ the parritch.” 


Bound to be Good. 

Not long ago there lived in Glenfruin an old 
woman who was celebrated for having a famous 
breed of turkeys. On one occasion she sold one 
of these to a gentleman named Browne. When 
cooked and served up to the table it was found 
to be so tough as to be quite uneatable. Meeting 
the old woman a short time afterwards, Mr. 


Browne said to her: ‘‘ What did ye mean Jean, 
by selling yon turkey to me?”’ ‘‘ What was wrang 
ww) ltvowsent good at..alb* replied: the 


gentleman. ‘“‘No guid?” quoth Jean; “it was 
bound to be guid. It won the first prize for 
eleven years at Elensburgh Cattle Show.” 
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Knew who had It. 


‘Daft Jack,” a half-witted lad who hung about 
the only inn of which the little village of Wi—— 
could boast, having heard that Farmer Giles had 
had a pig stolen and had publicly stated his 
willingness to present a shilling and a jug of ale 
to anyone telling him who had it, waited upon 
the farmer the other morning, when the following 
conversation took place: 

‘Want to know who had your pig, farmer, eh? ” 

‘Yes, yes. Do you know? Can you tell ——?” 

‘* Not so fast, farmer. Gi’ us the jug of ale fust.”’ 

‘“Here you are. Now then.” 

‘““Good ale, that! Now gi’ us the shillin’.” 

“All right, Jack. There’s the shilling. Now, 
out with it! Who had it? Who had it?” 

‘‘ Why, farmer,” said Daft Jack, grasping the 
coin greedily, and rapidly making for the door, 
‘“concerning that pig—who had it? Why, you 
had it o’ course—only you couldn’t keep it!” 
And then he made off as fast as he could. 


The Idle Bore. 


The idle bore is a terrible nuisance. I knew 
one of them, an idle farmer, who used to call 
upon an industrious farmer and talk and talk and 
talk. Once, after wasting a whole afternoon, he 
got ready to go. His horse was at the door. 

“Going through the town?” the “industnge 
farmer asked. 

Wags." 

‘* Know the cooper’s shop? ”’ 

‘““Yaas—fellow who makes barrels.” 

“Well, just stop there and have two hoops put 
round your waist, or youll burst with self- 
importance.” | 
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The Complaining Farmer. 


A certain farmer was noted among his friends 
for a complaining disposition. One year the crops 
were exceptionally good, and some curiosity was 
felt as to how he would meet the case. ‘I am 
afraid,” he said, ‘that such a great crop will 
be a powerful strain on the land.” 


Their Probable Fate. 


Two fellows passing a farmer at work called to 
him. One of them said: ‘‘It’s your business to 
sow, but we reap the fruits of your labour.” To 
which the farmer replied: ‘It’s very likely you 


may, for I am sowing hemp.” 


She knew Him by the Horns. 

“Uncle James,’ said a young city lady who 
was spending a few days in the country, ‘‘is that 
chicken by the gate a Brahmin?” 

** No.” replied Uncle James, ‘‘ that’s a leghorn.”’ 

‘“ Why, certainly, to be sure!’ exclaimed the 
young lady. ‘How stupid of me! I can see 
the horns on his ankles.” 


Will I? Not Likely. 
The minister one day discovered Jock sitting 
on an up-turned bucket smoking his pipe and 


whittling a stick. ‘‘ Jock,” said he, “‘are you 
not working on the farm?” ‘‘ No, sir,’’ said Jock, 
eerump. up ;..' Tt am no.” “Aye,” said the 
minister, ‘‘and how is that, Jock?”’ ‘‘ Weel, sir,” 
answered Jock, ‘‘me and the master have 
quarrelled and I left the farm.” ‘I am sorry to 
hear that,’’ said the minister. ‘‘ Aye, weel, it was 


not jist an ordinary quarrel. Things come to a 
heed, sir, and I could stand it no longer. I will 
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tell you all about it. One day I was coming 
frae the turnip field, and the master, he was 
standing at the door. ‘Jock,’ said he. ‘ Aye,’ 
said I. ‘The auld soo is deed,’ said he. ‘Mon, 
mon,’ said I. ‘ Jist that,’ said he. ‘It canna be 
helped,’ said he. ‘’Deed no,’ said I. ‘* Weel, 
Jock,’ said he, ‘ you will gang doon the toon and 
bring up some salt.’ ‘Aye, aye,’ said I. I goes 
down the toon and brings up some salt, and, weel, 
sir, it was salt pork for breakfast, salt pork for 
dinner, and salt pork for supper till the auld soo 
was finished. Weel, sir, I could have stood that, 
but one day I comes home frae the toon, and the 
master he meets me, and says he: ‘ Weel, Jock, 
the auld coo is dead. You will gang doon to the 
toon and bring up some salt.’ I gangs doon to 
the toon and brings up the salt, and, weel, sir, 
it was salt beef for breakfast, dinner, and supper 
until the auld coo was finished. Weel, sir, that 
was a corker and a real trial. I could have stood 
it, but things come to a heed, sir. I come up 
with a cart one day, thinking naething at all, and 
there was the master with his Sunday collar an, 
standing at the door. ‘ Jock,’ says he, with a 
bit look, ‘ Aye, aye,’ said I, thinking naething at 
all. ‘ Weel, Jock,’ said he, ‘ the auld wife is deed.’ 
‘Mon, mon,’ said I. ‘ Real sorry to hear that,’ said 
I. ‘Aye, aye,’ said he. ~It canna be. helped; 


Jock,’ said he. ‘ Deed, no, sir,’ said Is; ‘ it comes 
to us all," says I. ~“ Weel,. Jock,’ says he, “you 
will gang doon the ——’ ‘Wull I!’ says I.” 


A Surprising Scythe. 

Pat Maguire was engaged to reap a field of 
hay, and the farmer, on ‘giving him the scythe, 
told him it was such a good one that he had only 
to put the point of the blade in the hay and it 
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would go round the field itself. When the farmer 
went to the field about dinner-time to see how he 
was getting on, Pat was sitting at the dykeside 
with the point of the scythe in the hay. Just 
as the farmer was beginning to scold him for 
having no hay cut, Pat yells out: ‘‘ Kape back, 
kape back! Ye don’t know the minit she’s going 
to start!” 


‘In the Wrong Place. 

A lady living near Dublin had a pony of which 
she was very fond, and not long ago, thinking 
he was not moving as sprightly as usual, she 
called in an eminent veterinary surgeon, who pre- 


scribed a very nauseous powder. The next 
morning she said to her man of all work: “ Pat, 
did you give the pony his medicine?” “‘ Be- 


gorra, ma’am, I mixed that dirty stuff wid his 
corn,’ was the reply, “‘ but he’s the cunningest 
little baste I iver saw. Not a tooth did he lay 
on his feed. But I’ll humbug him to-night, never 
fear.” The next morning the lady called Pat 
again, and was surprised at the miserable condi- 
tion he presented. ‘‘Oh, ma’am, I’m pizened. 
The horse doctor gave me a glass pipe to blow 
the powder down the pony’s throat as he’d take 
it no other way, so I put the medicine in it and 
backed the baste up in a corner. I put wan end 
of the tube in his mouth and the other end in 
me own, but just as I was gatherin’ all my breath 
to give it a good blow down his throat, the thievin’ 
baste give a puff like a steam engine, and I have 
the powdher in me instead of him !”’ 


An Extraordinary Hen. 
An American tourist of the bounder and boaster 
type, who had never been in Ireland before, was 
13 
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driving on a jaunting-car along an Irish road, 
and saw a farmer at a gate. .“~ stop, driven 
said he, ‘‘ till I get some fun out of this peasant.” 
He dismounted and saluted the farmer. They 
talked about the weather and the crops, and then 
he asked the farmer if he kept hens. ‘“‘ We do,” 
said Pat. ‘‘ How many eggs does each hen lay 
in the week?’’ asked the Yankee. ‘‘ Well, if we 
get four or five each in the week we are content.” 
‘“Oh, my!” said the American, ‘‘only four or 
five! Why, your hens should lay at least 365 
eggs each in the year. Now I have hens on my 
farm in Nebraska, and I have got a new breed 
of Texas hens there that lay two eggs a day. 
I set thirty eggs under one of them and she 
brought out thirty chickens, and she is mothering 
the lot, She’s a tall hen,I tell you.” “cArrgie 
do you tell me that, sir?’ said Pat. ‘* Well, 
I’ve got a common black hen, and last spring 
I threw down some sawdust in the yard and she 
thought it was oatmeal, and ate it, and do you 
know, sir, she laid—a plank. An’ I set that plank 
under her and she hatched out a table and twelve 
chairs, and a _ sideboard, and a chesterfield.” 
‘““Good-bye,”’ said the American. He stepped on 
to the jaunting-car and said to the driver in a 
low, mournful voice: ‘‘ You just drive on 
William.” 


> 


FOR SEAMEN 


A Meddler. 

THE Reverend Walter Bolton, author of Ship and 
Shore, and other books, gives a forcible illustra- 
tion of the character of an officer on board the 
ship to which he was attached as chaplain. 

The officer was always meddling with other 
people’s business and was seldom in his own place. 
Consequently he was most unpopular with the 
sailors. 

One of them, goaded to unusual irritation, said 
one day: ‘I do believe that at the general resur- 
rection the lieutenant will be found getting out 
of somebody else’s grave!” 


- Musical Assurance. 

A sailor fell off his ship on to the wharf one 
night and injured his hand. A week or so after- 
ward, when he was getting better, he asked the 
doctor anxiously: 

‘* Say, doc, when this hand of mine gets well, 
will I be able to play the banjo?” 

‘“* Certainly you will—certainly,” said the doctor. 

‘* Thanks, doc. You’re certainly a wonder,” said 
the sailor; ‘‘I never could before.” 


Preparing for the Future. 
An Irishman who was signing articles on board 


a ship began to write his name with his right hand, 
195 
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then changing the pen to his left hand finished it. 
‘“So you can write with either hand, Pat?’’ asked 
the officer. ‘‘ Yis, sor,” replied Pat. ' “ When I 
was a boy me father (rist his sowl!) always said 
to me: ‘ Pat, learn to cut yer finger nails wid your 
left hand, for some day ye might lose your right.’ ” 


Correct. 


Members of the Naval Board were examining 
young applicants for appointment to a naval col- 
lege. ‘‘ Well,” said an old admiral to one of the 
the youths, ‘“‘ what must an officer be before he 
can have a funeral with full naval honours? ”’ 

‘‘Dead,”’ answered the bright youth. 


Misunderstanding. 

Admiral Fleet, then a first leutenant, became 
engaged to be married in 1885, and on going to his 
club shortly afterwards was congratulated by a 
captain who knew his fiancée. Then there arrived — 
another captain, who was ignorant of the engage- 
ment and, says Admiral Fleet, ‘‘ he began to con- 
gratulate me on my new ship. I must here explain 
that the first man was equally ignorant of my being 
appointed to the Express. The conversation ran 


on the following lines: Captain No. 2.—‘I think 
you are a very lucky fellow.’ Captain No. 1.—‘ So 
do I, and I’ve just been saying so.’ Number 2.— 
‘I know her well.’ Namber 1.—*So dow 
Number 2.—’ She’s a pretty little craft.’ Num- 
ber 1.—‘ You're quite right.’ Number 2.—‘ Yes, 


she’s got a pretty little figurehead, she’s neat about 
the bows, and has a graceful stern.’ Number 1 
looked at us both with horror, hurriedly wished me 
good-bye and vanished. Afterwards I explained 
the matter to him, much to his. relief.’ 
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Lying Testimonials. 


At Aberdeen a ship captain engaged two men 
for his crew. One man, an Englishman, presented 
himself with a sheaf of excellent testimonials, and 
another, a Scotsman, offered his services without 
possessing a single credential. Both were engaged, 
and subsequently were put on to swab the deck. 
One of them and the pail were washed overboard. 
The Scotsman rushed to the captain’s cabin and 
surprised him by saying: ‘‘ D’ye remember that 
fellow with the great bunch of characters you 
signed on?” “J do,” replied the officer. ‘‘ Well,” 
volunteered the informant, ‘“‘ he’s awa’ wi’ your 
bucket.” 


The Great Third. 

A student was up for examination for the Navy. 
The admiral beamed upon him genially, and_pro- 
ceeded to question him. ‘‘ Whom do you regard 
as the three finest British sailors?” he asked. 
““ Er—Nelson, sir—er, Drake, sir—and, er—I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I did not quite catch your 
name as I came in.” 


Not for Speech but Food. 

He had not been in the Navy long, and while 
abroad he had sent his dear old mother a beautiful 
gaily-plumaged parrot. A few months later he 
was home at the old country cottage on leave, and 
while at tea, not noticing the parrot, he asked his 
mother how she liked the bird. ‘‘ Well,” replied 
_the dear old soul, “it was a real handsome bird, 
but it was tough.” 


A Loud Watch. 
Ship’s Officer.—‘* Oh, there goes eight bells ; 
excuse me, it’s my watch below.” 
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Old Lady.—‘‘ Gracious! Fancy your watch 
striking as loud as that ! ” 


Tremendous Strength. 

Two boys were having an argument concerning 
their respective strength. ‘‘ Why,’ said John, “I 
go to the well and pull up ninety gallons of water 
every morning.” ‘‘ That’s nothing,” replied Bob ; 
‘““T get a boat every morning and pull up the 
river.” 


Sea-Sickness. 

Bishop Walsham tells a story of a curate at 
Kensington Parish Church, who asked for the 
prayers of the congregation for a family crossing 
the Atlantic, and other sick persons |! 


Where He was Going. 

That is a capital story from Mr. Filson Young’s 
new book. 

It tells how Admiral Beatty in the first December 
of the War received a telegram from Sir George 
Warrender who wired from his ship : “Scarborough 
being shelled. I am proceeding toward Hull.” 
Lord Beatty replied: “Are you? I am going 
to Scarborough.” It seemed the proper place to 
go to, after all. 


Lightening the Ship. 
‘““ Every little helps,’ as the captain said, when 


he threw his wife overboard to lighten the ship 
in a storm. 


How to get Across. 
On board one of the Scottish steamers which 
have been built with exceedingly light draught to 
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get over the frequent shallows of one of the rivers 
in Scotland, a Yankee tourist remarked to the cap- 
tain, a shrewd old Scotsman: ‘I guess, skipper, 
that you think nothing of steaming across a 
meadow when there has been a heavy fall of dew.” 
“That’s so,” replied the captain, ‘‘ though occa- 
sionally we have to send a man ahead with a 
watering can.” 


He Missed It. 


Tommy Atkins, who had been celebrating the . 
coming of 1921 well rather than wisely, zig-zagged 
across the street and hailing a Marine, thickly 
inquired: ‘‘ Hi, Royal, which is the ‘other side 
of the road?’ ‘“‘ Why, the one you have just come 
from, mate,” said the Jolly affably. Mr. Atkins 
scratched his head. ‘‘ That’s rum, someone there 
told me it was this side.’ ‘‘ Ah,” remarked the 
Marine consolingly, “‘ you must have missed it 
coming across.” 


More Farewells There. 

The sailor was on short leave and happy because 
he was with his sweetheart. But his joy was 
dimmed because she would not let him kiss her 
in the street. Life took a new turn when he saw 
a man kiss his wife farewell at King’s Cross. He 
rushed his girl toward a crowd hurrying toward 
the Edinburgh express and bade her a fond fare- 
well. When the crowd thinned they joined a throng 
at the Skegness train and repeated the act. They 
repeated it again before the Peterborough train. 
This was too much for a porter who had been 
watching. He stepped up to the sailor. ‘‘ Look 
here,” he said, ‘‘ why don’t you go down those 
steps and try the Underground? The trains are 
leaving there all the time.” 
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Proof. 


Police Court Magistrate.—‘‘ What trade are 
you?” 


Pat.—‘‘ Sure now, your honour, I’m a sailor.” 
‘“You, in the seafaring line? I doubt whether 
you have ever been to sea in your life” — Pats 


‘* Sure now, and does your honour think I came 
over from Ireland in a waggon? ” 


An Intimate Acquaintance. 

It is reported that there is a skipper who has 
been so often across the Atlantic that he knows 
every wave by sight. 


Three Ends. 
The captain of a vessel wishing to intimidate a 
lad who had applied for a berth, handed him a 


piece of rope, and said: ‘‘If you want to make 
a good sailor you must make three ends to this 
rope,” .“‘I can do it,” replied the: lad; sharp: 


‘“ Here is one, and here is another, that makes 
two. Now here’s a third,” and he threw the rope 
overboard. 


Not Always. 


‘“Union is not always strength,” as Sir Charles 
Napier said, when he saw the purser pings his 
rum and water. 


A Good Lunch. 


He was describing the privations of a voyage 
from which he had just returned. ‘‘ Then,’ he 
said, “‘I went down to the cabin for lunch.” 
‘‘ Lunch,” exclaimed one of his hearers, ‘‘ but you 
told us there was nothing to eat left on board. 
What did you have for lunch?” ‘‘ Oh,” was the 
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reply, “‘ it was a very modest affair ; beef, wine and 
an egg.” ‘* Beef? Where did you get the beef 
from?’ ‘‘ Oh,” was the reply, *‘ that came from 
the bulwark.” ‘“‘ And the wine ; how about that? ” 
ow Jiuthat-came from the porthole.” ** Oh, oh;”’ 
laughed the listener, “‘ good, very good, but tell 
me, where did you get the egg?’”’ ‘‘ Oh, that was 
the simplest of all,’ came the reply. ‘‘ The captain 
gave orders for the ship to lay to, and he gave me 
one." 


GAMES AND SPORT 


Use for the Niblick. 


THE humour of Andrew Kirkaldy, the famous 
St. Andrews caddie, never deserted him. His 
reminiscences ripple all through with the fun of 
the game. The Bishop of London will remember 
putting his ball into Hell Bunker and getting so 
wonderfully well out from a difficult position that 
he called over to Andrew: ‘‘ That was a good 
shot, was it not?” 

‘* A very good shot,” was Andrew’s reply. ‘“‘ You 
got out of Hell very well, Bishop. When ye dee 
mind and tak’ yer niblick wi’ ye.” 


He Got Out. 


Every golfer has his budget of good golf stories, 
but the latest which is going the rounds has, 
perhaps, a fresher odour than most. It tells of 
a foursome being played, one of the golfers belong- 
ing to that school which insists on the ball being 
deposited on a sort of sand castle when the drive 
from the teeing ground is attempted. On this 
occasion he topped the ball, which settled down 
more easily in the “‘tee.’’ His partner strenuously 
demanded his niblick from his caddie, and with a 
mighty stroke sent the ball high up in the air to 
fall again some twenty yards off in rough ground. 

‘‘ What on earth did you take your niblick for?” 
queried the first player. 
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“Niblick !”’ replied the second; ‘‘ what else 
could I take? Jolly good shot, too, I consider, 
out of that bunker !” 


He Missed It. 


An old farmer, driving near a golf course, 


stopped to watch the game. ‘‘ What’s that?” 
he demanded curiously. ‘ Golf,’’ was the reply. 
“Want to try your hand, uncle?” ‘‘ Don’t mind 


if I do,” declared the farmer, climbing down. The 
players gave him a few points, and finally one 
pointed to a flag on a hill two hundred yards 
away. ‘At the foot of that pole,’ he said, ‘‘is 
a little hole. The object is to put this ball in 
the hole with the smallest number of strokes.” 
The farmer took the club, sighted for some time, 
and then let go a whale of a stroke. ‘The ball 
soared with a mighty swish. It fell short, bounded, 
rolled and wound up a hand’s breadth from the 
objective—a phenomenal shot that made the experi- 
enced players gasp. ‘My, I missed it!” the 
farmer exclaimed. 


Golf Tales. 

‘*Come along,” a golfer shouted impatiently to 
his caddie, who lagged behind under a heavy load 
of wood and iron. 

‘*I’m coming,” said the caddie ; ‘‘ but ye dinna 
expect a sheet of lightnin’ for eighteenpence, 
aye?”’ 


Another caddie was trying to sell a ball, when 
his attention was directed to a likely purchaser 
in the person of a very poor player. ‘‘ Na, na,” 
he said; ‘I'll no’ sell him a ba’, he’s far better 


withoot ane.”’ 
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‘‘Dear me |.” remarked a golfer to his caddie, 
as he tore up about a square foot of velvety turf. 
‘‘ Whatever shall I do?’’ His concern was more 
for his own bad play than for the damage he 
was doing to the course. 

‘‘T think, sir, the best thing you can do is to 
tak’ that chunk of turf home with you, and mak’ 
a wee course for yoursel’,’”’ was the caddie’s sharp 


reply. 


A well-known Glasgow golfer, now no longer 
to the fore, was the late Dr. Robert Gourlay, a 
banker in the second city of the Empire. He 
was not a good player. In fact, his golf went 
from bad to worse. One day he asked his caddie, 
who did not know him, whether he had ever heard 
of such a bad player. The caddie thought a 
moment and then said: ‘*‘Ou ay—wee Bobby 
Gourlay.”’ 


‘‘T’m no anxious to carry for that man this 
afternoon. Would you like the job?” said one 
caddie to another, who asked him for his reason. 

“ Just this,” said the caddie. “He gi’e me 
three shillings an’ asked me for sixpence back.” 


An old caddie used to tell the story of a member 
of the Royal and Ancient who dreamt that he was 
going up to heaven on a ladder, the bottom of 
which rested on the first tee of the Old Course. 
Those who climbed the ladder had to get a piece 
of chalk at the starter’s box, on the understanding 
that they should put marks on the side of the 
ladder to denote the tall stories that they had told 
of their golfing performances. 

The member who had this dream said that as 
he went up the ladder he met another member 
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coming down, and asked him why he was in such 
a hurry. 

“Oh!” he replied, “‘I have come down for 
more chalk.” 


The Caddie’s Friends. 


Lord Balfour has certainlyan enormous popularity 
with the caddies, and he possesses the Royal faculty 
of never forgetting a face if once the owner of it 
has “carried”? for him. Once, when about to 
engage in a foursome at North Berwick, he nodded 
genially to a caddie who had been round with him 
on a former occasion. Naturally the caddie was 
very pleased at this mark of recognition from so 
distinguished a personage. He added an inch or 
so to his chest measurement, and remarked to 
his envious companions: ‘‘ Ye see hoo we Con- 
versatives ken ane anither !”’ 

Similarly, when Lord Rosebery was one day 
playing on St. Andrews links, something familiar 
about his face attracted the attention -of a visitor 
from the colonies who was playing not far behind 
him. 

The Colonial turned to his caddie, and asked: 
*“Who’s that in front?” 

‘Dae ye no ken him?” asked the caddie in 
the greatest surprise. ‘‘ Man, that’s Lord Rosebery. 
Me and him’s the best o’ freens. This is a pair 
o’ his aul’ breeks I’ve got on the noo!” 


On the Way Home. 

Quite recently a colonial gentleman went to 
St. Andrews for a holiday. He had a faint idea 
of how to play golf. Engaging a caddie, he 
proceeded to go round the course. When driving 
the first tee he knocked the ball about five yards, 
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and after this he could not take a drive without 
lifting turf. His caddie became irritated, and said : 


‘‘ Hi, sir, whar did ye learn to play golf?” “In 
Australia, ”’ replied the crestfallen player. ‘‘ Well, 
sir " quoth this modern Job's comforter, ‘‘if ye 


ang on in the way ye’re daein’ ye’ll soon be 
hame.” 


Easily Beaten. 

Consolation is, indeed, often doled out in a 
peculiar fashion to the unfortunate golfer. One 
of the latter type, a keen golfer, but middling 
player, was paying his annual visit to a seaside 


course, and remarked to his caddie: ‘“‘By the 
way, I played a round with Mr. Tom M’Gregor 
when I was here last year. Great player, 
M’Gregor !”’ 


“Ay,” said the caddie, “but ye could bate 
M’Gregor noo.” 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed the gratified 
visitor, well aware of the M’Gregor’s prowess. 

“Ay,” drawled the caddie. ‘* M’Gregor’s 
deid !”’ 


Next Please. 


‘““ Talking of shooting,’ said the American, ‘1 
once shot 999 snipe in one day.” 

“Come, now!” replied the Englishman ; ‘‘ why 
don’t you say a thousand and have done with i 

“No; I shot 999. I’m not going to tell a lie 
for the sake of one snipe,”’ returned the man from 
America. 

Determined not to be outdone, the Englishman 
began a long tale of a man he saw who swam 
from Liverpool to Boston, U.S.A. 

“Did you actually s see him yourself?” queried 
the Yank. 
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“Yes, I did. Our boat overtook him just as 
he was entering Boston Harbour.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you saw him, because you are 
a witness that I did it. I was the man.” 


Sportsman (shooting partridges).—‘‘I think I 
hit it, eh, what? ” 

Cautious countryman.—‘' Wy, zur, after yon fire, 
’e certainly flew faster.” 


Weather Luck against Him. 

A gentleman who had been spending a holiday 
at a Scottish seaside village, noted for its golf 
links, asked one of the caddies if he got much 
Carrying in the winter time. ‘‘ Na, sir, na,” replied 
the caddie ; “‘there’s nae carrying in the winter 
fumes “Ye see it’s this way. If it’s no-sna’ it’s 
frost; if it’s no frost it’s sna’; if it’s neither 
sna’ nor frost it’s rain; if it’s no rain it’s wind ; 
an’ if it’s a fine day it’s the Sawbath.” 


A Spoilt Story. 

Browne (in the middle of a tall shooting 
story).—‘* Hardly had I taken aim at the lion on 
my right, when I heard a rustle in the jungle 
grass, and perceiving an enormous tiger approach- 
ing on my left, I now found myself on the horns 
of a dilemma.” 

Interested little boy.—‘* Oh, and which did you 
shoot first, the lion, or the tiger, or the dilemma? ” 


The Only Safe Place. 

Inexperienced Sportsman.—‘' How badly trained 
your dogs are. iWhy does this cur persist in 
running between my legs? ” 
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Gamekeeper.—‘‘ Ah, sensible animal _ that. 
Knows it’s the only safe place when you are 
shooting.” 


Golf Defined. 
‘““T’ve seen golf defined as the pursuit of pale 
pills by purple people.” 


Not Quite Converted. 

Weston, the famous walker, was a typical 
Yankee, with a great sense of humour. At one 
temperance meeting that he was holding a man 
came up to him and said, “How are you, Mr. 


Weston?’’ ‘“ Quite well, thank you, Sir,’’ Weston 
replied. ‘Do you know who I am?”’ said the 
man. ‘‘I am a converted wife-beater, a converted 
drunkard, a converted dog-stealer and a converted 
pugilist. What do you think of that?’’ “ Well,” 
answered Weston; “‘I guess there is one thing 
you’re not, and that is a converted lar.” 

He’s got a Fob Now ! - 


The two out-of-work miners had never seen golf 
played before. They stood watching a fat, un- 
skilful player in a bunker. The sand flew up, 
but the ball remained. Seven agonizing shots had 
been played. The player stopped for breath, and 
then made his eighth attempt. The ball was 
lobbed up, dropped on the green and, rolling gently 
to the pin, settled in ‘the hole. {Ba gum, Bil” 
said one miner to the other. ‘“‘ He’s got a devil 
of a job on now.” 


*“* Working” at Golf. 


The caddie had never carried before, but he 
was a willing lad, knowing not scorn, and found 
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the ball every time, though he was plunging into 
the gorse from first hole to last. The niblick 
was the club most used, and the player looked 
fagged as he completed a distressful round that 
totalled nearer two hundred than eighty strokes. 
“Will you be working again next Saturday, sir?” 
asked the caddie in the friendliest of tones. 


A Polite but Dubious Compliment. 
“Well, what sort of sport has Lord —— had?” 
“Oh,” replied the scrupulously polite Indian, 
“the young Sahib shot divinely, but God was very 
merciful to the birds.” 


The Closest Race. 


An Englishman, a Scotchman and an Irishman 
were indulging in reminiscences of _ sporting 
occasions. ‘‘ The closest race I ever saw was a 
yacht race,’ said the Englishman, ‘in which one 
of the boats, which had been recently painted, 
won by the breadth of a-coat of paint.” ‘‘ The 
closest I ever saw,’’ declared the Scotchman, “* was 
one in which a horse, stung by a bee, won by the 
height of the swelling on his nose.” “ The closest 
race I ever saw,” said the Irishman, ‘is the 
Scotch.” 


No Trouble Except 7 

An Irishman, whose brother had been abroad for 
twenty-five years, recently welcomed him back to 
the old home. “I observe,” said the visitor, ‘‘ that 
you have five fine big boys, ivery wan of them 
bigger than yourself. Now tell me, Barney, had 
you much trouble in the rearin’ of them?” “* Not 
the least,’ said Barney, “I niver had to lift my 
hand to wan of them except in self defence.” 


14 


QUOTABLES 


The wittiest modern sayings and sarcasms, suitable for 
quotation in speeches and conversation. 


A prayer.—‘‘Oh Thou who stillest the raging 
of the storm, bless our wives.” 


x * 
* 
There is nothing more dignified than a corpse. 
* * 
* 


Like the Mississippi steamboat which was so 
weak that when the whistle blew the engine 
stopped. 


x * 
* 

‘* Sentimentally,” said Charles Lamb, “I am 
disposed to harmony, but organically I am in- 
capable of a tune.” 

x * 
* 

The Wiggses ate as he had never seen people 
eat before. “‘ For speed and durability they break 
the record.” 

x x 
x¥% 
In order to keep cool and calm have an easy 


conscience, an easy corset, and an easy chair. 
210 
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Many a woman has lost an ardent admirer by 
marrying him. 
x * 
* 
The best way to keep in with him is to keep 
out with him. 
* x 
x* 
A schoolboy: My favourite walk is where I 
do not have far to go to it. 


* * 
¥ 


Like the quack doctor who could not manage 
a whooping cough, but was death on fits. 


x * 
* 


Of a small sprig of aristocracy it was said by 
a friend that he was like Euclid’s definition of 
a point. He had no parts and no magnitude, 


but had position. 


* * 
* 


We are none of us infallible—not even the 
youngest of us. 
k * 
* 
A ‘‘ baronet ’’ has been defined as a man ‘‘ who 
has ceased to be a gentleman and has not become 


a nobleman.”’ 


ce 


* a 
* 
In his house the ceilings were so low that the 
only food he could ever have on the table was 
flat fish. 


* * 
* 


He had a necktie that you wouldn’t be caught 
wearing at twelve o’clock at night at the bottom 
of a coal mine during a total eclipse of the moon. 
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It is poor work beating butterflies with a cart 
rope. 


x * 
* 


The dreary drip of desultory declamation. 


* * 
* 


That curious public defined by Stevenson as 
“the more cultivated portion of the ignorant.” 


x * 
* 
Women are the strangest of all the sexes. 
x * 
* 


An army cannot be composed entirely of field- 
marshals.—Stephen McKenna in ‘‘ Sonia.” 


* * 
* 


It is easy to be rich when you get the first 
million. 


x x 
* 

“Tm going to get-a sooner dog.” “What 
kind is that?’’ ‘‘ One that would sooner have 
milk than water.” 

x * 
* 


An Irish boy’s geniality was described as having 

been ‘‘ the life and soul of his father’s funeral.” 
x x 
* 

Nervous man, making a presentation of a silver 
goblet, forgets his speech and says: ‘‘ That’s the 
joe’ ve 

Nervous recipient, forgets his elaborate reply, 
and says: ‘‘Is this the mug?” 
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He is such a logician as that preaching friar 
who described the pavement of the bottomless pit. 


x x 
* 


They acted in the spirit of the fly that bit the 
elephant on the tail. When the fly was asked 


whether he expected to kill him he said: ‘‘ No, 
but I notice that I made him look round.”’ 
* - * 


He was not a liar perhaps, but he was a con- 
cocter of unveracious statements. 
* x 
x 
“Did you hear about the man who was hurt 
last week?” ‘‘ No.” ‘‘ Yes, he sat down on the 
spur of the moment.”’ 
* x 
* 
When Adam slept, 
Eve from his side arose. 
Strange his first sleep, 
Should be his last repose. 
x x 
x 
He has many literary acquisitions, viz. the books 
he has borrowed and never returned. 
x x 
* 
You might as well try to establish waterworks 
in the moon. 


* x 
*¥ 


Oscar Wilde’s dictum about arranging furniture 
in a room—‘“ Don’t arrange it: let it occur.” 
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Old lady who read the Pilgrim’s Progress with — 
Scott’s explanatory notes said she could under- 
stand it all but the notes. 


* * 
¥ 
Your photo should have a more talkative ex- 
pression about the mouth. 


x x 
* 


If the ark had been built by a committee it 
-wouldn’t have been finished yet. The ideal com- 
mittee is composed of two women and one man, 
one of the women being dead, the other being 
sick and unable to attend. 


x * 
* 
‘““ There’s a good deal of human nature in man.” 
Artemus Ward. 
* * 
x 
I have no timidity. I’m afraid of nothing but 
a mad dog, a widow, and a tailor’s bill. It was 
an ancestor of mine who first swallowed a raw 
oyster. That accounts for my courage. 


* * 
*% 


Advt.—The owners of all dogs found wandering 
here will be shot. 


* * 
* 


His speech was characterized by platitudinous 
ponderosity, pompous prolixity, and bombast. 


x x 
¥ 


There are mean men with souls so small that 
fifty of them might dance on the point of a needle 
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and have room to turn round without touching 


their elbows. 
* * 


¥ 
It is too late to steal the horse when the stable 
door is locked. 


* * 
*¥ 


_ Little girl’s idea of heaven: Eating strawberry 
Jam to the sound of a trumpet. 


* x 
¥ 


I have a poor appetite—except at breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper. 


* x 
* 


He was induced to marry, not by Cupid, but 
by cupidity. It was her fine figure that captivated 
him. The figure was £30,000. 


* * 
*¥ 


A man was tried for murdering his father and 
mother, and when he came into Court to receive 
sentence, he begged the judge to have pity upon 
him because he was an orphan. 


* x 
* 


““You’re not two-faced, for if you had two faces 
you wouldn’t wear the face you have on now.” 


* x 
* 


Mrs. Lynn Linton was described as 
in petticoats.” 


‘ 


‘a hurricane 
x x 
* 


A doctor explained the cause of nightmare to a 
nervous old woman as ‘“‘a vascular derangement 
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of the cerebral hemispheres,’ and she didn’t con- 
tradict him. 
x * 
* 
Definition of nonsense: A chimera bombinating 
in a vacuum to eat second intentions. 
* * 
x¥ 
A certain Manchester lady had a lord for a 
guest. At dinner she was very attentive to him. 
Almost every sentence was: ‘‘ My lord, may I help 
you to,” etc. Little son, observing lord trying 
to get..a pickle, shouts: ‘“‘Ma, God wants a 
pickle |” 


x x 
*¥ 


“What part of speech is woman, father? ” 
Father.—‘*‘ She’s the whole of it my son.” 


* x 
* 


I have dwelt long enough on that point, as the 
boy said when he sat down on the tack. 


5. ak 
Let’s all be equal, and I'll be king. 
x * 
* 


A mother in Liverpool was so kind that she 
gave her child chloroform before she whipped -it. 


* * 
* 


There is a boy in Swansea so bright that his 
mother looks at him through smoked glass. 


x * 
*¥ 


The height of politeness is passing on the 


opposite side of a lady, when walking with her, 
in order not to step on her shadow. 
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An Irishman said he had an excellent telescope ; 
with it he could bring a church which is a mile 
off so close that he could hear the organ playing. 


* x 
* 


Foote was asked whether he had ever been in 
Cork. He said no, but he had seen a great many 
drawings of it. 


* * 
x¥ 


““Be good,” says Pudd’n-head Wilson in David 
Harum, ‘‘ and you will be lonesome.”’ 


x * 
x* 


Lord Rosebery says that some persons write 
so well that you would almost enjoy reading a 
begging letter from them, while others write so 
badly that you wouldn’t like even to receive a 
love letter from them. 

* * 
* 

A pessimist is a man who puts out the light 
to see how dark it can be, and who of two evils 
chooses both. 


x x 
* 

‘“Woman is a delusion,’ exclaimed an old 
bachelor. ‘‘And man is always hugging some 
delusion or other,’’ was a witty girl’s retort. 

* * 
x 
To make a short story shorter. 
* x 
* 


For a Recitation Encore— 
It was a dark and dreary night 
The boy stood on the street, 
His eyes were full of tears, 
And his boots were full of feet. 
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‘“ Pop, what is repartee? ’’ ‘“*‘ Repartee, my son, 
consists of thinking, when it is too late, what we 
might have said if we had only thought of it in 
time.” 


* * 
* 


When Mr. Geudalla “‘ holds the mirror up to 
Nietzsche ’’ or ‘‘ gives thanks that Britons never 
never will be Slavs,” or dynasticizes Henry James 
into three reigns: ‘‘ James I, James II, and the 
Old Pretender’’; or when he speaks of “the 
cheerful clatter of Sir James Barrie’s cans as he 
went round with the milk of human kindness,” 
there will be some who will sigh; but there will 
also (I hope) be many who will forgive the in- 
solence for the delightful quicksilver wit. 

* x 
* 

Dr. Campbell, at a public reception in the West, 
was teased about Englishmen dropping their “‘ h’s.” 
“But they don’t lose them altogether,’ he re- 
torted, ‘‘ for they find the dropped h’s and simply 
put them in other places.’”’ He thereupon related 
how at Brighton, where the initial letter on the 
tramcars indicates the destination—L for Lewes, 
for instance—he had just boarded a car, and upon 
someone asking which car Dr. Campbell took, an 
obliging bystander replied: ‘‘’E’s taken the one 
as goes to the cemetery—the one with Hell on it.” 

* * 
x 

A western speaker thereupon replied with the 
story of an Englishman who insisted on addressing 
an American acquaintance as Mr. ’Arrison. ‘‘ But 
my name,” insisted the other, ‘‘is Harrison—not 
’"Arrison!’’ ‘* Well, if a haich and a hay, two 
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harrs, and a hi and a hess, and a ho and a hen 
don’t spell ’Arrison, I don’t know what does.” 


x x 
*¥ 


A woman’s grief is very short. If she loses her 
husband she pines only for a second. 


KOK xX 


What an unusual air of somethingness in his 
appearance. 


x x 
* 
The more I think of him the less I think of him. 
x * 
* 


“T can’t drink liquor,”’ said Bob ; “it goes right 
to my head.” ‘Well,’ said Bob’s friend, 
““where’d it go with less danger of being 
crowded? ”’ 


x x 
¥ 
““There’s a line in Tennyson’s /n Memoriam 
that would suit you well.’”’ ‘‘ What is that?” 
Behold, I know not anything. 
x * 
* 


Life would be tolerably agreeable if it were not 
for its amusements.—Bulwer. 


* x 
¥ 


He was so reserved in his manners that you'd 
never suspect he had any. 


x x 
*¥ 


He has such a high regard for truth that he 
doesn’t use it on every paltry occasion. 
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An uncle who died from overwork made me 
promise I’d never die from overwork—and I never 
have. 


* x 
¥ 


He has no more need of it than a frog has 
for a watch-pocket or a duck for an umbrella. 


* * 
*¥ 


Two men were fighting in the street in Glasgow, 
and one of them, usually most agile, remained 
firmly on the one spot. As a result his opponent 
rained in blows almost at will. ‘‘ What is on ye, 
M’Nabb,” expostulated a spectator? ‘‘ What are 
ye standin’ there for like a statue?” Then came 
the dramatic reply: ‘Ii can’t move, my foot’s 
on a penny.” 

x x 
*¥ 

He is as rash as the man who walked over 

hell on a rotten rail for fourpence. 
* * 
* 

‘“He was a tall man, your worship,” said a 
communicative policeman, in a recent arson case, 
“and he stepped as high as a blind dog in a 
wheatfield.”’ 


* * 
*¥ 


The voice of a certain Yorkshire witness in a 
breach of promise case was described as “ shrill 
and rasping, like a crowbar falling on a tin roof.” 

* * 
x‘ 

A thin man was described as looking “like a 

stall-fed knitting needle.” Another spare man 
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was “‘like the geometrical definition of a straight 
line, and he looked as if he might be used ad- 
vantageously in sounding artesian wells.” 
x x 
x 

“I have often thought,” said W. G. Alden, 
*“ what a blessing it would have been if, when the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, 
Plymouth Rock had landed on the _ Pilgrim 
Fathers.” : 

* x 
* 

Sheridan’s famous remark: ‘The gentleman 
relies on his memory for his wit, and on his 
imagination for his facts.” 

* x 
¥ 

The wrangler would turn the Church into what 
Dr. Parker termed ‘a baptized police court.”’ 

x x 
¥ 

An old lady had such a keen sympathy with 
clergymen that she took “‘ clergyman’s sore throat ” 
regularly once a year. 

* x 
* 

Some men think they are not drunk if they 
know the difference between a penknife and a load 
of hay. 


* * 
* 


St. Paul was an apostle to the Gentile, but too 
many in these days desire to be apostles to the 
genteel. 
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A SPECIMEN OF Locic.—What relation is a 
loaf of bread to a steam engine? Bread is a 
necessity. A steam engine is an _ invention. 
Necessity is the mother of inventions; therefore 
a loaf of bread is the mother of a steam engine. 

x * 
x 

What is a kiss is a question which has agitated 
the world for centuries. The great problem is 
settled at last. Mr. Henry Gibbons, in a recent 
lecture described a kiss as ‘‘ the anatomical juxta- 
position of two ornicularis oris muscles in a state 
of contraction.”’ There ! 

x x 
*¥ 

The height of impudence is defined to be: 
‘The calling up of one doctor to learn the address 
of another.” 

x * 
* 

THE DUCK’s REASONS.—Why does a duck go 
into the water? For divers reasons. Why does 
it come out? For sun-dry purposes. Why does 
it go in again? To liquidate its bill. Why 
does it come out again? To make a little run 
on the bank. 


x * 
* 


‘6 


A soldier of Cromwell’s spelt usage ‘‘ yewzitch,”’ 
and said the pen was so bad he could not spell it. 


* * 
*¥ 


The married man who misses the last train 
always. catches it. 
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An American attorney, Mr. Henry W. Huttman, — 
at a recent dinner at Chicago, told this story as 
the best definition of optimism: ‘‘ An Irishman 
at work on the seventeenth floor of a new sky- 
scraper lost his balance and fell. As he shot 
downward past the third floor a fellow workman 
heard him say to himself: ‘‘ Well, I’m all right 
vat. 

* * 
* 


Without money, as a poet should be, but with 
the ardour of an astronomer discovering a new 
star in the chorus of the milky way, or a man 
who has seen ink suddenly flow from his fountain 
pen, Raggles wandered into the great city. 

O. Henry. 


* * 
* 


We rejoice in the spunk of——while questioning 
his judgment, as the man said of the bull which 
disputed the right of way with an express train. 

Rota: 


‘‘Dear Friend, I beg of you to lend me £100, 
and then to forget me for ever. I am not worthy 
to be remembered.”’ 


